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THE FAMILY FAILIN4. 

CHAPTER L 

INTEODUCES THE FAHILT TO THE HEADER 

j^^^i^ NE o'clock ' All the clocks in London liad 
3^01 J*^' announced this £act to the inhabi- 
^ipWK tanta of the great city, and all the clocks 

^^ in Mr. Kilgour'a house had imparted ihe 
same infonnation to his household. Half a minute 
later the butler followed up the clocks by perform- 
ing a solo on the gong in his second best style; 
he reserved bis finest performance on this musical 
instniment, the only one he played, for the late 
dinner in the evening. This signal, which an- 
nounced luncheon, was promptly obeyed by Mrs. 
KilgoUT, her sons and her aau^hters, who now 
entered the large and handsomely furnished din- 
ing-room, and took their places round the well- 
appointed table. 

" For a wonder we are punctual to-day," said 
Mervyn Kilgour, the eldest son; "for as a rule we 
never sit down to luncheon till ten minutes past 
one; while as for dinner, any time between seven 
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and eight seems to do equally well. I never came 
near such an unpunctual family in my lif a" 

" It is such shocking bad form too," said Grace. 
" In all properly managed houses the clocks strike 
the dinger- W and the dinner-bell is rung simul- 
taneously; but that is a state of things we shall 
never arrive at, we never do anything like other 
people." 

" What does it matter whether we begin lunch 
at one or two? For my part I am sure I should 
not care if we never had it at all," said May, play- 
ing with some soup. 

" I should, though, I can tell you," began Syd- 
ney, the youngest of the family, just eleven years 
old. 

" You need not tell us anything of the kind, it 
is patent to everybody; if your appetite and May's 
could be equally divided between you, it would 
be a happy thing for you both," said Mervyn. 

" May, do eat something, it does worry me so to 
see you looking so thin and miserable; what with 
you and Kitty, I really don't know what to do, 
my life is a misery to me," said Mrs. Kilgour, be- 
ginning to cry gently over her plate. 

" I am sure mine is to me," said May. 

" I know London does not suit any of you any 
more than it suits me: a close, stuffy, smoky, foggy 
place; it is killing us by inches. But I shall never 
persuade your father to leave it, he is so obstinate, 
and so fond of London himself," said Mrs. Kilgour. 

" I don't see how Father could leave London, 
unless he lived so near that he could come up to 
town every day, and the daily railway journey 
would be very bad for him," said Mervyn. 
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" Why doesn't he give up the Stock-exchange 
altogether — I am sure we are rich enough — and 
have a country-house, and come to London for the 
season as everybody who is anybody does?" said 
Grace. 

" I wonder if there ever was a girl or a woman 
who understood stockbroking or the Stock-ex- 
change. Fancy Grace supposing we should be as 
rich as we now are, if Father gave up the Stock- 
exchange, as she expresses it! I believe you 
women think the Stock-exchange is a menagerie 
of bulls and bears, a sort of joint-stock affair kept 
by stockbrokers and members of the Stock-ex- 
change," said Mervyn. 

" I am sure I don't think anything of the kind. 
I neither know nor wish to know anything about 
it. It is bad enough for Father to have to earn 
his income without his daughters understanding 
how he does it," said Grace. 

" Bad enough ! What do you mean, Grace? If 
I can ever earn as much money as Father does I 
shall think myself a very lucky man," exclaimed 
Sydney. 

" Don't you understand the difference between 
earning money and inheriting it? I do, if you 
don't, and I hate Father having to earn his money," 
said Grace. " I would rather have to live on five 
hundred a year of our own money, than on five 
thousand gained by work of any kind." 

" Don't talk such utter rubbish, Grace, or I de- 
clare I will send you away from the table. I can't 
imagine where you have picked up such ridiculous 
notions; you ought to be only too grateful to your 
father for working so hard as he does, instead of 
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talking such contemptible nonsense," said Mrs. 
Kalgour angrily. 

" Why, Mother! didn't you know that is one of 
Grace's trials?" said Mervyn. 

" It is a pity Grace has not a real trial to bear, 
if she makes one out of such rubbish as that," 
said May. 

" Grace has plenty of real troubles," said Grace. 

" Let us have them then Grace. First and fore- 
most. Father makes his income on the Stock-ex- 
change, go on; what is the next burden laid on 
your slender shoulders?" said Mervyn. 

" I should like the very best masters in London 
for everything, instead of the second and third- 
rate people I have to learn of; that is another 
trial," said Grace. 

"Well, when you know all the second and third- 
rate people can teach you, it will be time enough 
to grieve over that. What else?" said Mervyn. 

" I hate riding hired horses; I want one of my 
own, as Mabel Miles has," pursued Grace. 

" Mabel Miles is an introduced young lady, and 
you are only a little girl of fifteen. Eeally, Grace, 
I must get your father to put a stop to this friend- 
ship of yours with the Miles's if you learn such 
nonsense of them," said Mrs. Kalgour. 

" Let us have a complete list of all her sorrows. 
Mother. Poor Grace, it only aggravates her suffer- 
ings to let her bear them in secret. What is the 
next trouble, Grace?" said Mervyn. 

" My allowance; it is not half what I ought to 
have, considering our position," said Grace. 

" Oh! if you call that a trouble, we are all row- 
ing in the same boat. I mean to have a talk with 
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Father aboat mine: unless he doables it when I go 
to Sandhurst I shall be over head and ears in 
debt at the end of the first term. I can't possibly 
manage there on less than double my present 
allowanoe," said Mervyn. 

" I wish I had no greater trial than that, Grace; 
I can't dress as I should like on forty pounds a 
year, but where s the use of asking for more? 
It only makes a fuss: Father lectures, and says he 
won't give more, so I never ask him now. Any- 
thing for peace and quiet," said May. 

" Except give up Brand," whispered Mervyn. 

** Mother, talking of allowances, have you asked 
Father to raise my pocket-money?" said Syd- 
ney. 

" No, I have not; but I will tell him this even- 
ing what a discontented set of children you all 
are, and we shall see what he will da Where 
are you going, Sydney, this afternoon?" 

" To play football. Mother." 

" Pray be careful, then; I can't bear your playing 
football, it is a horribly dangerous game. I am 
always uneasy until you are home; can't you do 
sometiiing else to-day?" 

" No, there is nothing else worth doing; besides 
I am going to play in a match." 

** Well, get back as soon as you can, for these 
doctors are coming at half-past two to see poor 
little Kitty, and I don't want any further anxiety 
to-day; as it is I am quite unnerved," said Mrs. 
Eolgour as Sydney ran off He came back a 
minute later with a message. 

" Mother, Kurse says Kitty is crying so dread- 
fully. Will you go up to her?" 




14 MAY KILGOUR 

" Poor child," said Mrs. Kilgour rising, " I sup- 
pose she is frightened about these doctors." 

"Why, they are not going to put her into 
plaster of Paris to-day, are they?" asked Mervyn. 

" No, but there is to be a consultation between 
Dr. Temple and the plaster-of -Paris man; he has 
not seen her yet, and Kitty hates a new doctor; 
besides she can't bear the idea of being encased 
in plaster, she thinks it is a very mysterious oper- 
ation and it frightens her," said May as her mother 
left the room. 

While Mrs. Kalgour is gone we will take a peep 
at her three eldest children who still remained at 
the dinner-table, for it was a habit of theirs to sit 
and chat after every meal. 

May, the eldest of the family, was a sweet- 
looking girl of eighteen; she was of average size, 
with a remarkably pretty figure, small hands and 
feet, and a somewhat sad face; she was scarcely 
pretty even with the bloom and beauty of youtn 
fresh upon her, but she was interesting-looking, 
and her manner fascinating. One charm she pos- 
sessed in common with her mother and sisters, a 
sweet voice. Just now, for reasons of her own 
which we shall shortly discover, there was a plain- 
tive ring in her voice, as though she were continu- 
ally speaking in a minor key. She was not a great 
talker, and as a rule preferred listening; it was less 
trouble, and May was not fond of trouble. 

Grace was unlike May in this respect, she was 
a little chatter-box, and no music was sweeter to 
her ears than the sound of her own voice. Her 
conversational powers were generally exercised in 
her father's absence, for he did not encourage 
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her to talk, but rather tried to impress upon her 
the wisdom of the proverb, "Speech is silvern, but 
silence is golden;" more particularly in little girls, 
he would add, much to his daughter's disgust. 
Grace was a fairer edition of May; but at present, 
as Mervyn constantly told her, she was all comers 
and angles and arms and legs, with nothing ele- 
gant about her, a criticism that was severe enough 
now, and seemed likely to become a libel before 
long. Even Mervyn was at times disposed to 
acknowledge this so far as to make pertinent al- 
lusions to the fable of the ugly duckling. 

As for Mervyn himself, he was a very impor- 
tant person in his own estimation, having just 
left school, and already preparing to pass into 
Sandhurst. He was a fine handsome boy, just 
seventeen, tall and well-made, with broad shoul- 
ders like all the Kilgours; a fair complexion, 
blue eyes and curly light hair, which he flattered 
himsefi was golden, an opinion shared by no one 
else except his mother, in whose eyes he was 
faultless. 

Next to Grace came Kitty, a delicate child of 
thirteen, now suffering from curvature of the 
spine, and about to undergo the treatment men- 
tioned above. Sydney was the youngest of the 
family, and instead of being a pet was rather 
snubbed by all the others, a treatment that did 
him no harm, but rather contributed to make him 
the nice little boy he undoubtedly was: always in 
a scrape, but always managing to fall on his feet. 

Mervyn and his sisters had not left the table 
when the doctor's brougham drew up to the hall 
door; and Mervyn was still boy enough to hide 
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behind the curtains to get a peep at the plaster- 
of -Paris man, as he called Kitty*s new doctor. 

"He is not old at all, nor cross-looking, nor 
ugly, as Kitty prophesied; on the contrary, he 
looks a nice, kind man," reported Mervyn. 

" We had better ring for James to clear away; 
they will have their consultation in here after 
they have seen Kitty," said Grace. 

The next hour was by no means a cheerful one 
for any of the family, for they were all very 
anxious to know the opinion of the new doctor 
on poor little Kitty's case. At last the doctors 
left her room and locked themselves up in the din- 
ing-room, when May and Grace ran up to Kitty 
to hear her opinion of the plaster-of -Paris man. • 

"What is he like, Kitty? Is he kind? Tell 
us all about him," exclaimed Grace, seating her- 
self on her little sister's bed. 

"How flushed you are, Kitty dear! Don't tire 
her, Grace," said May, stroking the golden head 
that lay embedded in pillows. 

"I like him very much. May; he is so kind and 
gentle, he did not frighten me a bit; and when 
Mother told him I had been crying all the morn- 
ing, he sat down where you are now, and took 
hold of my hand and talked to me," said Kitty. 

"And are you to be put into plaster of Paris?" 
said Grace. 

"Yes; but it is not so bad as we thought; and 
now I know how it is done, I don't mind so much. 
I sha'n't be frightened at all." 

" But do you know how it is done?" 

"Yes, he told me exactly; it won't be next to 
my skin either, as I was afraid, and I shall be able 

(183) 
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to move, I could walk about if I might in it; and 
after the first week he says I sha'n't mind it a bit; 
and then he thinks I shall certainly lose the pain 
in my back, if I lie still all day and don't move 
off the sofa." 

" I am so glad, dear; when is it to be done?" 

" On Monday morning; Mother has to take me 
to his house, he can't do it anywhere else. Do 
you know what he thinks of me. May?" 

" No, dear, the consultation is not over yet. I 
wish it were, I am so anxioas to hear the result. 
I think I will go and see if they have finished, 
and make Mother get all she can out of them; if 
Father interviews them we shall never hear what 
they say. Grace, stay with Kitty while I go, 
will you?" said May. 

Down to the hall ran May and gently tried 
the dining-room door, which was still locked. As 
she turned away to go upstairs again a violent 
ring of the bell accompanied by a loud knock at 
the hall door arrested her; James ran up from 
the lower regions, and May, finding she had not 
time to get up the first flight of stairs without 
being seen, slipped into her father s study behind 
the dining-room. 

" Visitors, I suppose ; we are not at home to- 
day, James," said May as the man passed her. 
The next moment May repented of this conven- 
tional fib, for the voice she heard in conversation 
with James was one that would always find her 
a willing listener. Regardless of consequences 
May went into the hall; there stood a dark hand- 
some young man about three-and-twenty, who 
seemed to hesitate to come any further. 

Cld3) B 




18 Sydney's football "accident." 

" He is very badly hurt," this gentleman was 
saying when May rushed forward. 

"Harry, oh why have you come?" exclaimed 
May, " I am so sorry," she began, but her looks 
belied her words. 

" May, this is luck," exclaimed Mr. Harry Brand 
seizing May s hands in his and whispering some- 
thing that James did not overhear. 

" But I forgot Sydney. I happened to be at 
the football match," said Mr. Brand with a slight 
stress on the word " happened," that told May it 
was not an accidental occurrence, " and I saw the 
whole thing; poor little fellow, he is badly hurt; 
he fainted clean away, but he soon came round, 
so I put him into a cab and brought him home. 
I must carry him up the steps now. May;" and 
he reluctantly dropped May's hands and tiie part 
of Eomeo to resume the character of the good 
Samaritan. " Where shall I put him?" he asked, 
appearing again with Sydney in his arms. 

" In Father s little room, the doctors are in the 
dining-room," said May; and this handsome young 
scamp, whom Mr. Balgour regarded as the incar- 
nation of evil, gently laid his burden on a sofa, 
while May adjusted the pillows, an operation that 
had to be performed carefully, so no wonder it 
took a verv lonsf time. 

" There, old boy, don't you cry now, and if you 
like I'll go back and punish those two big fellows 
for their part in it; young cowards, I should 
enjoy thrashing them. How's your arm ?" 

" It hurts me, and I can't bend it; I believe it 
is broken," said Sydney. 

"I am quite sure it is; never mind, Syd, once 
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it is set you won^'t have much pain, and luckily 
it is the left," said Mr. Brand, who while he 
talked to Syd contrived to pay plenty of atten- 
tion to May. 

"Sydney, how did it happen?" said May. 

" Why, he fell with the ball in his arms, and 
then he was hacked, kicked you know, and it is 
a mercy he wasn t killed." 

"I should have been if Mr. Brand had not 
dashed in and picked me up ; you must have been 
hurt too, I am afraid," said Sydney. 

" Oh, Harry, are you ? yes, look at your wrist, 
how it is bruised and swelled!" said May. 

" It is nothing; but. May, this boy ought to have 
his arm set at once. Can t those doctors be dis- 
turbed? If not, you had better send for some one 
else." 

" I'll go and see," said May, and she went, and 
Mr. Brand very unnecessarily went also as far 
as the dining-room door, when he returned to 
Sydney, while May was admitted to the doctors. 

In a few minutes May returned with Dr. 
Temple, who confirmed Mr. Brand's opLaion that 
the left arm was broken. 

"I'll get Sandys to help me to set it, if you 
can send some one round to my place for the 
splints and bandages. Miss Kilgour," said Dr. 
Temple. 

" Certainly," said May, ringing the bell to give 
the necessary order. "Is the consultation over, 
Dr. Temple?" 

"Oh, yes, we had just finished. I wish we 
could move Sydney into the dining-room, the 
light is much better in there; besides, if Mrs. 
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Kilgour has not heard of this accident, there is 
no occasion to tell her till the arm is set," said 
Dr. Temple. 

This arrangement met with the complete ap- 
proval of Mr. Brand and May, for it would leave 
them alone until the arm was set, which would 
take at least half an hour; so Sydney was moved 
into the dining-room by Mr. Brand, who was 
complimented by the doctors on his skill as a 
nurse, both telling him he had mistaken his vo- 
cation when he joined the army. This young 
gentleman was a lieutenant, having just been 
promoted, on the strength of which promotion 
he had about a week before asked permission of 
Mr. Kilgour to be engaged to May, a request 
which had been decidedly and peremptorily re- 
fused, Mr. Kilgour s reasons for this were, in his 
own opinion, excellent: he had known Harry 
Brand for the last ten years, for he and Mervyn 
had been at Harrow at the same time, though of 
course in different forms, and Mr. Brand had 
always been as unpopular with the masters as 
he was popular with the boys. A wild, harum- 
scarum, good-for-nothing young scamp, Mr. Kil- 
gour considered him. Fond of horse-racing, bil- 
liards, cricket, dancing, tennis, he undoubt- 
edly was, and a first-rate hand at all. Harum- 
scarum he might be, good-for-nothing he was not; 
he was good for his own profession, as his colonel 
would have testified, for he had no more promising 
officer in the regiment than Mr. Brand if he could 
only be induced to read. There was another thing 
greatly to his credit: he managed to live on his 
pay, and he was never in debt. Mr. Kilgour, how- 
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ever, disapproved of the engagement, liaa for- 
bidden him the house, and at the same time had 
told May that until she was of age he would not 
allow her to hold any communication with hira. 
Under such circumstances these two young people 
were doing a very risky, not to say impertinent 
thing, to sit for half an hour or longer in Mr. Kil- 
gour's own sanctum, in which they were liable at 
any moment to be caught by him on his return 
from the city. The chances were he would be 
home earlier than usual to-day, as he was of 
course anxious to hear the result of the coasulta- 
tion on Kitty; but May and her lover were far 
too much engrossed with each other to think of 
this. They were disturbed once by Sydney's 
screams when his arm was being .set, but after 
that they heard nothing but their own conversa- 
tion, which we may safely say no one else would 
have been interested in. And so Mr. Kilgour 
let himself in with his latch-key, held a short 
conversation with James in the hall as he divested 
himself of his overcoat, and then opened the door 
of his study and surprised the astonished couple, 
who, if they had thought about the matter at all, 
had probably supposed him to be at least five 
miles oif. 
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CHAPTER II. 



MAY IN THE DEPTHS. 



^^^R. KILGOUR was a tall, fine, handsome 
^wmT man, rather square about the mouth 
C^^^^ and chin, which betokened the firmness 
which in his children, as they were 
privately wont to say, he called obstinacy, but in 
himself strength of will. The small mouth with 
firmly closed lips spoke of the owner's reserve, 
and spoke truly, for he was a very reserved man; 
even his wife knew very little and his children 
next to nothing of his affairs; nor had it ever 
been part of his system to assign reasons for any 
of his commands, a thing was to be done or left 
undone because he said so, there must he no 
questioning or arguing. Somehow this system 
seemed to work better with his boys than with 
his girls; the boys loved him, the girls fearei 
more than they loved him, especially May. Tliey 
all respected him and looked up to him, and were 
proud of him too; they felt restraint in his pre- 
sence, and yet the house seemed empty if he were 
not in it. He was a very clever man, and they 
admired his cleverness, and he was certainly the 
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centre of attraction in the household, and a con- 
stant topic among his children, who were given 
to speculate on why he did this, and what he 
would do in that instance. 

No sooner did it come to Mervyn's ears from 
James that Master had caught Miss May and 
Mr. Brand in his study, than he rushed upstairs 
to Kitty's room, where Mrs. Kilgour was with 
Grace. 

"I say, Mother, Brand and May are in the 
study and Father has caught them. I wouldn't be 
May, or Brand either for the matter of that." 

" Harry Brand here after your father has for- 
bidden him the house! How dare he do such a 
thing?" exclaimed Mrs. Kilgour. 

"Don't you know. Mother, Sydney was hurt 
at football and Brand brought him home; he has 
broken his arm, the doctors are setting it now," 
said Mervyn, at which news Mrs. Kilgour ran 
down-stairs as if she had been shot, to see for her- 
self what had happened. 

Almost immediately after May came into the 
room as white as a sheet, fell into a chair, and 
sat panting with her hand on her heart, which 
was thumping violently. 

"You poor old thing, what has happened? what 
did Father say?" asked Mervyn. 

"Not much at present; it is to come, my dear 
boy," said May with a comical gesture of despair. 

" To come ! I thought by the look of you it 
was all over; where is Brand? Is he to be dealt 
with first?" 

" Do tell us what happened, May," interposed 
Grace. 
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"I hardly know; I was sitting on the sofa 
talking to Harry — " began May. 

" Who was of course at the extreme end of the 
room," interrupted Mervyn. 

"When the door opened and in walked my 
father. We jumped up, and he stood facing us 
while Harry explained how he came to be there; 
then without answering him Father turned to me 
and said in his own peculiar way, ' May, go up- 
stairs until I ring for you/ I did not wait to be 
told twice, but as I left the room I heard him 
say to Harry, ' As for you, sir, I am astonished 
at your cool — ' and that was all I caught, but it 
was a very short interview, for as I was speaking 
to Mama on the stairs I heard him leave the 
house. Oh, dear me! I wish I had never been 
born; get me some tea, Grace, to nerve me for 
this- coming interview with my father." 

"I like the way May always speaks of her 
father when she is not on terms with him. 
Where is your father now. May?" said Mervyn. 

" In the dining-room with Mother, and Sydney, 
and the doctors, and there may he remain," said 
May. 

Just then Sydney appeared, looking very pale, 
with his arm in splints, and so exhausted with 
walking upstairs that he was ready to faint. 
May roused herself to attend to the child, who 
soon revived and entertained the others with an 
account of his suflerings, by far the greatest of 
which, in his opinion, was the pain he endured 
when the doctors were setting his arm. 

"Have they gone yet, Sydney?" 

"No; Dr. Temple is with Mother, and the other 
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man, I don't know his name, is closeted with 
Father in his little room," said Sydney. 

" Long may he remain there," reiterated May; 
" but we shall never know his opinion of Kitty 
now, at least only so much of it as Dr. Temple 
sees fit to tell mother." 

Presently they heard the hall door shut and 
the doctor's brougham drive off, and then shortly 
after a bell rang to summon May. 

"There's the upstairs bell, May, that is for 
you; make haste, don't keep Mr. Kilgour waiting, 
for that won't improve matters," said Mervyn. 

" Oh, dear! how I wish it were over!" said May 
rising with the air of a martyr to obey the 
summons. 

"I would give five guineas to see the inter- 
view," said Mervyn. 

Mr. Kilgour was standing with his back to the 
fire when May entered the room, his lips set 
firmer than usual; "an unfavourable sign," was 
his daughter's mental comment. 

He began the interview by asking May with 
much ceremony to be seated. 

" Certainly," said May aloud, inwardly adding 
as she took an easy -chair, " I may as well be as 
comfortable as circumstances will permit." 

"May," said Mr. Kilgour, "the last time I spoke 
to you on this subject I told you I considered all 
this nonsense between you and young Brand at 
an end; I forbade him to enter the house, and 
you to hold any correspondence with him; you 
remember this, I presume?" 

" Yes," said May. 

"And yet a week after I find you and him 
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tete-a-tete in my privato room ; what explanation 
have you to make for such conduct?" 

" He brought Sydney home from his accident, 
and as he could not walk he carried him in here, 
and then we stopped talking, and — and — I think 
we forgot everything else." 

" It was a great piece of impertinence on both 
your parts, and I warn you, as I warned him, not 
to let it occur again. But we will let that pass, 
it is the future I wish to speak to you about. 
Before you leave this room I must have a promise 
from you that you will hold no correspondence 
whatever with him without my knowledge and 
sanction, which, it is needless to say, I can never 
give. I believe you to be quite incapable of 
meeting him clandestinely or anything of the 
kind; and to give him his due, I don't think he 
is capable of that either, though he has defied 
me to put a stop to your engagement. Will you 
promise me to hold no communication with 
him?" 

No answer from May, who was apparently 
more interested in the buttons of her dress than 
in her father's conversation. 

Mr. Kilgour looked hard at his daughter, and 
then slowly paced up and down the room as if 
turning something over in his mind; then he 
resumed his old position and renewed his ques- 
tion, adding: 

" Answer me, please. May." 

"I can't promise," said May at length: she 
would have liked to have said much more, but 
she dare scarcely trust herself to speak. 

There was another pause, during which Mr. 
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Kilgour seemed lost in thought, and then he sud- 
denly drew a chair close to May and sat down in 
front of her, taking her hands in his, for which 
movement May was entirely unprepared, and 
accordingly Mr. Kilgour gained the advantage. 

" May," he said, " you are only a child, just out 
of the school-room, and I have every right to treat 
you as a child, but I will not do so. I will give you 
my reasons for disapproving of this engagement, 
and then I hope you will be sensible enough to 
see that I am right. In the first place, you are 
too young to think of such a thing; in the next 
place, you have seen nothing of the world. This 
boy, for he is hardly more, is almost the only man 
you know, and you may meet half a dozen men 
whom you could care more for. He has nothing 
but his pay to live on, therefore marriage would 
be impossible probably for the next ten years, 
and I object to a long engagement. But besides 
all this, he is an idle, good-for-nothing fellow. 

" He is an excellent oflScer," interrupted May. 

"I doubt it; he cares for nothing but horse- 
racing, billiards, and gaiety of every kind; he 
seems to think life is a series of games, and leads a 
mere butterfly existence. In short, he is in my 
opinion quite unworthy of a moment's thought, 
and you must try and make up your mind to 
have nothing more to ^ay to him. It is for your 
own happiness, I am sure, to give him up; you 
know I would not urge it unless I thought so, 
don't you?' 

" Yes, I suppose so," said May wearily. 

" Then you will be a good child and give me 
that promise, won't you?' 
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" Yes, I promise, but I hate it, and I shall never 
be happy again," said May. 

" Yes, yon will; you will be happy in a certain 
way now, because you have done right," said Mr. 
Kilgour, rising and drawing May to his breast, 
who, unaccustomed to such demonstrations from 
her father, burst into tears. 

"Poor child!" said Mr. Kilgour, kissing his 
daughter, who, as soon as she could escape from 
his arms, left the study and ran upstairs to have 
her cry in her own room. 

Mr. Kilgour paced up and down the room after 
May had left, lost in thought, until the first bell 
roused him to the fact that the dinner-hour was 
approaching. Both his interview with the doctor 
and the scene he had just had with May gave him 
plenty of food for meditation, and furnished him 
with two problems to solve. The first was how 
to prevent May and Harry Brand from holding 
any intercourse: true he had May's promise, and 
he believed she would do her best to keep it; but 
on the other hand Mr. Brand had given no such 
promise; on the contrary, he had plainly announced 
his intention of defying Mr. Kilgour to the 
utmost, and marrying May some day, though it 
might be ten years hence, in spite of all opposi- 
tion. Now Harry's regiment was stationed at 
Aldershot, and so long as he was within such easy 
reach of May, Mr. Kilgour felt certain he would 
constantly contrive to see her even if he were 
unable to speak; he was a great friend of Mervyn's 
too, and Mr. Kilgour hardly felt justified in for- 
bidding his son to continue the acquaintance; and 
yet, though he believed May would refuse to 
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receive letters, he hardly thought she would or 
could decline to listen to a message sent through 
Mervyn. There seemed only one remedy: to send 
her away: but the question was where to send 
her, and it was one Mr. Kilgour found very diffi- 
cult to answer. He mentaUy went through the 
list of all his and Mrs. Kilgour*s relations, but 
he could not hit on one to whom May would go 
except under compulsion, and he did not wish to 
add to her trouble unless it was absolutely neces- 
sary. " There is no one but Mary,'' he said to 
himself, " and if May breaks her promise I must 
send her there, but, poor child, it would be a 
bitter trial." 

Mary was a married sister of Mr. Kilgour*s, and 
by no means a favourite with May, one of the 
articles of her creed being, "All relations except 
your own immediate family are a nuisance created 
to worry your life out." 

The second problem Mr. Kilgour had to solve 
was easier of solution, but, as far as he could see, 
most difficult to put into practice. The truth was. 
Dr. Sandys wanted to have Kitty entirely under 
his charge, in his own house, away from her own 
family for six months certainly, but how to recon- 
cile Mrs. Kilgour or Kitty herself, or indeed any 
of the family, to such an arrangement was more 
than Mr. Ealgour knew how to accomplish with- 
out inflicting great pain on them all, and this he 
was very loth to do. He quite agreed with Dr. 
Sandys that part of the child's illness was ner- 
vousness, to meet which she required to be treated 
with firmness as weU as great kindness, and this 
was impossible so long as she remained at home, 
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for even her father was most indulgent to his in- 
valid child, and would humour her in every pos- 
sible way, constantly sitting up with her till long 
past midnight, singing songs- or telling tales if 
she were restless or in pain. 

Moreover Dr. Sandys had learned from Dr. 
Temple that the family failing of the Kilgours 
was discontent, which they inherited from their 
mother: they were always complaining: the air^ 
did not suit them, London was unhealthy, they 
hated the neighbourhood, they were dull and had 
not enough society, their food was never cooked 
to their liking, were a few of the general com- 
plaints common to all. Besides these, each mem- 
ber of the family had his or her own peculiar 
grievance which he or she was always bemoaning; 
Grace's troubles we have had a list of; Kitty's 
related to her health and were of a more reason- 
able nature ; Mrs. Kilgour had her servants as her 
special grievance. With the exception of the 
nurse, who had been twenty years in the family, 
they were the bane of her life, and she never 
wearied of discussing their shortcomings and her 
consequent sufferings. 

Mervyn and Sydney complained of their allow- 
ances and of their father's strictness, while May 
had always been sentimental and given to indul- 
ging in imaginary sorrows until Harry Brand 
appeared upon the scenes to supply her with a real 
trial, and one she was quite disposed to make the 
most of. All this was very depressing to a child 
like Kitty, who lived in the midst of it, indeed 
her couch was the centre round which all the 
sufferers were wont to congregate and indulge 
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their complaints; and Dr. Sandys declared if ho 
was to do any good at all to his little patient ho 
must take her quite away from all tlu.*.se injurious 
surroundings. He had no objection to Lizzir, tln» 
nurse, accompanying her; indeed he would rutli«-r 
she did, for she was a cheerful bo<ly and di-votrl to 
the child, and as he laughingly added, tlK-n- would 
be no fear of the doctor ill-treatin<{ t}V iu"fh'CX]U'r 
his charge if she were in the house. Dr. Sanely s's 
plan was that he should come daily for a week to 
see Kitty and endeavour to win her consent to 
being placed with him; he was very sanguiin; 
about obtaining it, as all children lik<;d him, and 
he had taken a great fancy to Kitty duiin;^ this 
first visit. He proposed nothing should b<* j-aid 
of the plan to any one except the child and th<; 
nurse until the following:; Mon<];iv, wlH*n sh'* was 
to be taken by her mother to his hous<* to b • en- 
cased in her plaster jacket ; tlu^n Mr. Kili/our was to 
break to his wife that the child wjis to r< inain 
there for six months, during whidi time j-ln; 
would of course be free to visit her wIi^ikjv^i- .she 
liked, though it would be advisab!f* tliat the 
visits should not be too frequent. Tiiis was his 
plan, and Mr. Kilgour was turning it ovei* and 
over in his mind when the gong Y.'ui*ned him to 
get ready for dinner. 

As he dressed, Mrs. Kilgour, true to ]iitr t]jrr*at 
for once, informed him that Giace liad inihih<;d 
some very ridiculous notions, and was a.shani<*d of 
her father being on the Stock-exchange;, though 
she had probably not the h;u.st i<iea what it 
meant; that she wanted a horse to rirle, and was not 
satisfied vrith the instruction he provided for her. 
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"Is there anything else I can do for her?" asked 
Mr. Kilgour. 

"I think that was all; but Mervyn wants his 
allowance doubled when he goes to Sandhurst, 
and Sydney wishes you would advance his pocket- 
money," said Mrs. Kilgour. 

"I will give Sydney ten shillings to console him 
for breaking his arm; he bore the setting very 
well, poor little fellow, Temple tells me. Mervyn 
may pass into Sandhurst before he talks about 
having his allowance doubled; he goes up for his 
preliminary next week, but we shall not hear the 
result till the end of the month. And as for Miss 
Grace, I will speak to her the first time I have an 
opportunity." 

Mrs. Kilgour made no reply, but she did not 
envy Grace, and she half wished she had not told 
her husband what had been said that day at 
luncheon. 

For the next few days Kitty, who was visited 
daily by her new doctor, seemed mysterious and 
in unusually good spirits; she and Nurse were 
continually holding conversations which ceased 
abruptly when any of the others appeared, and 
she looked forward with the greatest pleasure to 
Dr. Sandys's daily visit, the event of her day. 

Even on Monday morning, on which day she 
was to have her plaster-case put on, she was very 
bright and cheerful; only when, after an early 
dinner, she was carried down-stairs to be taken 
by her mother and Lizzie to the doctor's did her 
courage seem to fail a little, and then she insisted 
on being kissed by all her brothers and sisters 
before she was put into the carriage. 
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Little did any of the four think as they com- 
pKed with her request how long it would be 
before they met again, and under what different 
circumstances that meeting would take place. 
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CHAPTER m. 

FAILING. 

SR. KILGOUR found &a opportunity of 
speaking to Grace about her grievances, 
but wliat he said no one hut Grace ever 
knew, and she utterly declined to re- 
peat it, although Mervyn and May spent most of 
the afternoon on which Kitty was taken away in 
trying to discover. 

" Was he cross or kind, Grace?" asked May. 

"Was he satirical?" said Mervyn. 

"Did you cry?" inquired Sydney, who was at 
home on account of his broken arm. 

To all of which Grace answered, " I sha'n't tell 
you." 

" Is he going to retire from businesst and has 
he promised to change all your masters?" aaid 
Mervyn. 

"Is he going to buy you a horse?" asked Sydney. 

" No, he is not going to do anything of the 
kind. I wish you would all hold your tongues 
and not keep raking up that horrid auhject; you 
won't get anythmg out of me, I can tell you," 
said Grace. 
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"Let her alone, boys. I am sure life is a dreary 
business enough without making it worse by 
worrying each other," said May languidly, pre- 
paring to lose herself in a novel for the after- 
noon. 

May had three principal occupations, reading 
novels, doing embroidery, and scribbling long 
crossed letters to friends with an account of her 
trouble and her father s supposed cruelty. 

Novel -reading was her favourite occupation, 
and it was perhaps as useful as either of the 
others. She had just finished the second volume, 
and had risen to get the third, the only inter- 
iniption which ever disturbed her while reading, 
when, as she passed the window, she saw the 
carriage return with only Mrs. Kilgour in it. 

" Why, Mother has come back alone; where are 
Kitty and Lizzy, I wonder? Wliat can be the 
matter?" exclaimed May. 

Grace and Mervyn started up at these word« 
and rushed down-stairs to see for themselves, 
while May was sufficiently roused to follow 
slowly. 

" Where is Kitty? Why hasn't she come back r 
was the chorus that greeted poor Mrs. Kilgour an 
she entered the house. 

"Wait till I am upstairs, children, and I will 
tell you," said Mrs. Kilgour in a low voic^^ and 
seeing she was on the verge of tears they ob^^yr^I; 
but no sooner were they in the drawing-room 
than they began a^aiiL 

It was one of i&s. Kilgour^s ZfecnYvaLritieH that 
she rarely answered a qnf^vm ^lirectly, but gen- 
erally, as in this uvstance, relied by asking ao- 
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other. "Did you know anything. May? Were 
you in your father's confidence?" 

" Know anything ! What do you mean, Mother ? 
Do tell us where Kitty is!" said May. 

"Yes, for goodness sake answer us, Mother! 
Don't keep us all on tenter-hooks; what have 
you done with the child?" said Mervyn. 

" It is not my doing, Mervyn, it is your father's; 
till an hour ago I knew no more about it than 
you do;" and Mrs. Kilgour burst into tears. 

" Oh! really. Mother, do tell us what has hap- 
pened! This suspense is horrible. Where is 
Ejitty?" said Mervyn impatiently. 

" Has she had the plastering, or whatever they 
call it, done yet?" asked Grace. 

" Yes, that is all done, and as soon as it was 
over your father told me that he and Dr. Sandys 
had made arrangements for Eatty's remaining 
there for the present," began Mrs. Kilgour. 

" And you don't mean to say you have left her?" 
interrupted Mervyn. 

"Of course, what else could I do? It would 
have been very bad for her to have moved her 
directly this plaster of Paris was put on," said 
Mrs. Kilgour. 

"Oh, it is wicked!" said May, who was very 
fond of Eatty. 

"How dare Father do such a thing!" cried 
Grace. 

" It is a horrid shame," inelegantly remarked 
Mervyn. 

" Ajnd a caddish trick," put in Sydney. 

And then they all began again abusing Dr. 
Sandys, and blaming their mther, and their 
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mother almost as much, for having left the 
chili 

"It is not my wish, children, it is all your 
father's doing; you know what he is, and how 
useless it is to oppose him when he has made up 
his mind on any thing." 

"Poor little Kitty! did she cry much. Mother?" 
said May. 

"No, she was in the secret, and stayed of her 
own freewill; indeed, to do both your father and 
Dr. Sandys justice, they would not have insisted 
on it unless she had consented, although they 
think her recovery depends upon it." 

" I hope Dr. Sandys will be kind to her. How 
are we to know whether he is or not?" asked 
Grace. 

"Lizzie is with her, and is to remain all the 
time, so there is no fear of that. Besides, Grace, 
your father would never place Kitty under Dr. 
Sandys*s care unless he were perfectly satisfied he 
would do his utmost to cure her, and make her 
happy while she is there," said Mrs. Kilgour. 

"It is a shame, though. How often are we to 
see her?" asked Mervyn. 

" That depends on how she is. Of course your 
father and I can see her whenever we choose to 
go ; but Dr. Sandys will not admit any of you 
until he feels certain it would do her no harm. 
The treatment is to be entirely altered. It seems 
he considers a great deal depends on her moral 
treatment," said Mrs. Kilgour. 

"Which, I suppose, means he is going to be 
very strict with the poor child. Oh ! dear, it is a 
miserable world," sighed May. 
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" I hope you will tell Father we are all very 
vagry at this arrangement," said Mervyn. 

" And that we hate his plan," said Gi-ace. 

" He might have told us, instead of treating us 
all like children," said May. 

" I will tell him what you all say, and perhaps 
he will give you some explanation," said Mrs. Kil- 
gour, leaving the room, when the storm of right- 
eous indignation against the supposed cruelty 
burst out again and raged till Mr. Kilgour ap- 
peared to quell it. 

" So I hear you are all very angry with me 
about Kitty. Now I will tell you why Dr. Sandys 
thought it necessary to remove her, and you shall 
judge for yourselves if I am the person most to 
be blamed. Kitty requires gentle but firm treat- 
ment, and cheerful society is specially necessary, 
and Dr. Temple has often thought that the atmo- 
sphere of discontent in which she lived here was 
very bad for her. Dr. Sandys goes further. He 
considers it most injurious, and that no medical 
treatment would be of much use so long as it 
lasted. Elitty has fallen so much into the general 
habit of complaining that it is difficult to know 
when she is really in pain and when she only 
fancies she is. I make no accusations y but I leave 
it to your own consciences to say if it is my fault 
that poor little Kitty has to be banished; and 
surely I need hardly say I feel the trial myself 
as keenly probably as any of you," said Mr. 
Kilgour, and as he spoke his eyes filled with 
tears. 

His hearei^ made no reply; but they felt the 
justice of Mr. Kilgour*s remarks, and no more 
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complaints abont his nnkindness in sending Kitty 
away were heard from any of the family. 

A sharper lesson than this, however, was neces- 
sary to teach them the virtue of contentment, and 
it was one that they wotdd very soon have to 
learn, and certainly wotdd never forget. 

The following week Mervyn went up for his 
examination for Sandhurst. The first day was 
only the medical examination, which he passed 
easily enough, being a weU-made healthy young 
fellow, and suffering neither from deafness nor 
short sight. The next two days were not so easily 
got through, and he had three weeks to wait 
before he would know the result; but he flattered 
himself he had done very fairly, and as he was not 
ambitious of taking a very high place, but would 
be satisfied if he passed in, he came home at the 
end of the third day feeling very hopefuL When 
he entered the house May and Grace both looking 
frightened met him, and pulled him into the 
nearest room. 

"Hulloa! what is the matter? You both look 
as white as ghosts. Has anything happened?" 
asked Mervyn. 

"Yes; but we don't know what; it is very ba/1, 
though, be it what it may," said May. 

" For goodness sake tell me what it is without 
making a mystery! Ls any one ill ?" said Mervyn. 

" No; at least Mother Ls not well; but it is this 
something that has upset her," said May. 

" But what is the something?" 

"We don t know, only that Father came home 
just as we had finished luncheon, looking de adly 
pale, and as though he could scarcely speak. We 
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all thought he was ill; but he declared he was 
not, and asked for some brandy. I gave hun some, 
and he drank a glass off neat, and then told 
Mother he wanted to speak to her. They went 
upstairs to the drawing-room, and there they have 
been ever smce," explained Grace. 

" All we have heard since is, Father rang the 
bell and told James if any one called, to say 'Not 
at home,' and to tell me to take Mother up a cup 
of tea at five o'clock. I took it just before you 
came in, and she was lying on the sofa looking 
very ill, and had been crying dreadfully. They 
asked if you were back, so perhaps they will tell 
us now what is the matter," said May. 

" I'll run up and see. I have got on splendidly 
to-day; perhaps that will cheer them up," said 
Mervyn. 

He sprang up the staircase in four or five 
bounds, and without any further ceremony rushed 
into the drawing-room. 

"Well, I did better to-day than yesterday, 
Father. Are you ill. Mother?" he exclaimed in the 
same breath. 

"I am glad to hear it, my boy. Yes, your 
mother is ill. I have had to tell her some very 
bad news, and it has been too much for her. Call 
the others up and I will tell you what it is, for it 
concerns you all," said Mr. Vigour, who was still 
looking very pde, and spoke with an effort. 

Mervyn was not slow to call, nor the others to 
obey the summons, for they were all most curious 
to learn what had occurred. 

" I have very bad news to tell you, my dear 
children, I have had a very heavy loss. At 
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present I can scarcely tell how it will affect me; 
but it is hardly exaggerating to say that I may 
be a ruined man," began Mr. Kilgour. 

This news struck the children as nothing very 
bad after all. They could not realize it, nor had 
they any idea of all it involved. 

Grace was the first to speak. 

" But, Father, I thought people lost a fortune 
one day and made another the next on the Stock- 
exchange?" she observed. 

" I am afraid that is a mere method of speak- 
ing, Grace. I have certainly lost a fortune within 
the last few days; but I can*t say I see my way 
clearly to making another," said Mr. Kilgour with 
a faint smila 

"But will it make a great difierence to us, 
father?" asked Mervyn, who was more alarmed 
than his sisters at what they had just heard. 

"Yes, my boy, it will indeed. Fortunately, 
there is your mothers money untouched. That 
is between four and five hundred a year, so that 
you will none of you be actually in want; but we 
must live in a very different style to what we 
have hitherto done — for a time at any rate. It is 
possible I may be a rich man again some day; but 
for the present, at any rate, I am a poor one. I 
hope a sale will not be necessary; but we must 
let this house at once, and get out of it as quickly 
as possible. The carriage and horses must be 
sold, and the servants dismissed, and I must look 
out for a small house in some cheap neighbour- 
hood where we can live quietly." 

Strange to say they all took this news far better 
than Mr, Kilgour anticipated. The girls neither 
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fainted nor cried. They looked very grave; but 
if they had acknowledged the truth, they would 
have said they felt they were about to lead a new 
life, and perhaps a happier one. Change of any 
kmd was rather welcome. Mervyn was not in- 
clined to share this feeling, and at his father's 
next words he began to realize that an actual 
calamity had befallen them. 

" But it is harder on poor Mervyn than on any 
of us," continued Mr. Kilgour, "for I fear he 
must abandon the dream of his life. I could not 
afford to send you to Sandhurst, my boy, for the 
next two years certainly, and then you will be 
too old. So I fear there is nothing for us but to 
choose another profession for you." 

This was indeed a terrible blow to Mervyn, who 
ever since he was big enough to beat a dram had 
talked of being a soldier. As a child his favourite 
game had been sham-fights, and many a scrape 
had he fallen into through firing toy cannons and 
playing with gunpowder. As he grew older he 
delighted in reading of battles. Wellington was 
his favourite hero, a battle-field the only field in 
which he cared to distinguish himself; to lead a 
forlorn hope, and perhaps die in the attempt, 
the highest pinnacle to which his ambition ever 
raised him — and now, just as the door to this war- 
like paradise was opening to him, it was closed, 
with a sudden sharp bang for ever. He made no 
reply, but walked hastily out of the room into the 
school-room, which was on the same floor. There 
he found Sydney playing with some white mice. 

" Take those filthy things out of here, and leave 
me alone. I want to work," said Mervyn. 
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" I can't cany them with one arm, Mervyn; do 
let me stay, I won't disturb you." 

Mervyn's answer was to take the cage with the 
white mice in one hand and to grasp ms brother s 
shoidder with the other, and to put them both 
out of the room, returning and locking himself in; 
while Sydney sat storming on the stairs, shouting 
for some one to come and carry his mice back to 
their home in the lower regions, and abusing 
Mervyn, as he dared not have done if his broken 
arm had not protected him from punishment. 

As soon as he found himself alone, Mer\'j'n sat 
down by the table, buried his head in his arms, 
and cried like a child. Then this mood passed 
away and he jumped up and paced the room in a 
frenzy, raging inwardly against his fate, and vow- 
ing he woidd not submit to it. Give up the army, 
and spend the rest of his life perched on some 
high stool, kicking his legs under a desk, studying 
law, or grubbing among mouldy old parchment! 
Not he; nothing should induce him to do anything 
of the kind, he would enlist as a private rather than 
that. Enlist! why should not he? He would not 
be the first gentleman nor the last who had done 
such a thing. True it was a hard life, and a very 
repulsive one to a man of refined habits; but if he 
swallowed his pride and did his duty punctually, 
he was certain of getting his commission in due 
course, then he would exchange into another rr^- 
ment, and would have attained his object, Y^^s, 
he would do it; his father might object, would, no 
doubt, but he would not con.sult him till it wbh 
done, and then no objection would be of any avail 
But how was he to set about it? And wliat regi- 
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ment should he enlist in? In the cavahy, he 
decided, not in the lina Whom should he consult ? 
Harry Brand of coursa He would not only ad- 
vise him, but do all in his power to help him. He 
would go at once to Alderahot and see him; with 
which intention he shortly after left the house, 
telling James he would not be home to dinner. 

When Mervyn arrived at Mr. Brand's quarters 
he found that gentleman just about to dress for 
mess; but as Mervyn was in morning clothes, and 
apparently desirous of a private mterview, he 
changed his intention instead of his dress, and 
took his friend to an hotel, where they dined in a 
private room, 

Mervyn soon laid his plan before Harry Brand, 
but to his disappointment that young officer threw 
cold water on the scheme from the very first. 

" It never answers. Besides, you with your fine 
notions could never bear the life; you would be 
sick of it in a week;" and Mr. Brand proceeded 
to enlarge upon the life of a gentleman who en- 
lists as a private in very strong language. 

" Even I should not be able to do anything for 
you if you enlisted in ours. I should run the risk 
of being put under arrest if I were seen speaking 
to you. Besides, it would cling to you for lif a 
The sort of men who enlist are mostly black 
sheep; besides, to live for years among common 
soldiers must tell upon any man. You must be- 
come one of them to a certain extent, and you 
can't touch pitch without being defiled. Depend 
upon it, Mervyn, old fellow, you will do be^t to 
give it up." 

Mervyn was by no means convinced, though 
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his military ardour was a little quenched by some 
of the graphic pictures Brand drew of barrack 
life among the men. He ate his dinner almost 
in silence, and took the matter very seriously to 
heart. 

" I have it! What an idiot I was not to think 
of it before!" exclaimed Harry suddenly when the 
two were talking after dinner. 

"Have what?" asked Mervyn with little in- 
terest. 

"Why, I have solved the problem for you. 
You say your father will probably be, if not as 
rich as he is now, at any rate well off again in 
two years, don't you?" 

"Yes; but what is the use of that? I shall be 
too old then for Sandhurst," grumbled Mervyn. 

"There is no need to go to Sandhurst at all; 
you can get in through the Channel Islands 
Militia. You are attached to a regiment to learn 
your drill, and you have examinations to pass, 
and then you get your commission. It is the 
back-way in perhaps, but scores of men of mode- 
rate means do it now, and there is no disgrace 
about it, any more than there is in being poor, 
and nothing disagreeable. You will have to go 
to Jersey or Guernsey; but if your people want a 
cheap place to live in, either of those would suit 
them down to the ground, I should say, and it is 
very kind of me to say it, for it will put the 
Channel between me and May. However, I am 
not a bad sailor, and if I don't find a way to see 
May when I wish, my name isn't Harry Brand." 

" But, Harry, are you sure I can do it in this 
way? It is a splendid plan if it is only true," 
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cried Mervyn, anxious to ward off the conversa- 
tion from his sister, on which subject Brand was 
apt to wax prosy. 

"I am quite certain; there are three exams., I 
believe: the preliminary is the same as for Sand- 
hurst, so if you pass now you are eligible for the 
second, which is military; but I will find out all 
about it for you and let you know," replied Harry. 

Armed with this information Mervyn returned 
home in excellent spirits, resolved to get his father 
that very night to consider the matter; he was so 
much excited about it that he could scarcely sit 
in the train till it bore him to London. On rea,ch- 
ing home his patience was subjected to a further 
trial, for his father was out and was not likely to 
be back till very late. Mervyn solaced himself 
by talking the matter over with May, the only 
member of the family still up, and the best lis- 
tener to anything that related even remotely to 
Harry. 

May was not in favour of going to the Channel 
Isles, chiefly because it widened the chasm be- 
tween her and her lover, otherwise she would 
have rather liked the idea. 

The next morning Mervyn sought his father as 
soon as breakfast was over, and told him he had 
left the house yesterday with the intention of 
enlisting, but that Brand had dissuaded him, and 
suggested his going through the Jersey or Guern- 
sey Militia. 

" It is not a bad idea," said Mr. Kilgour, after 
what seemed to Mervyn an interminable pause; 
" but though there are many things in favour of 
it, there are several very serious objections. To 
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b^in with there is Kittj-; she could not possibly 
join us for six months, and I doubt if your mother 
can be persuaded to endure such a separation; if 
the child grew worse and we wei'e in one of the 
Channel Islands it would be a very serious matter. 
Then it would entail my seeing very little of you 
all, for the greater part of my time must bo spent 
in London, though I could arrange to go over very 
frequently. I will think it over and consult your 
mother; meanwhile rest assured I will make any 
personal sacrifice to accomplish your wish, since 
you are so bent on going into the army. But 
remember I may never be in a position to make 
you an allowance, and you will find it very hard 
work to live on your pay." 

Mervyn replied that he had considered this, 
and was prepared for a hard life. 

" You may tell young Brand I thank him for 
his information and his advice to you," said Mr. 
BjQgour as he left the room. 

!l^r the next few days nothing was talked of 
in the house but going to Jersey, and as the family 
were divided on the subject the discussions gciner- 
ally ended in a dispute, until Mr. Kilgour forbado 
the topic, and announced his intention of going 
over to Jersey himself in a few days to make in- 
quiries. Before he left, the house was put into an 
agent's hands to be let furnished for two jyearH, 
the servants all received notice, and Mrs. Kilgour 
was told to select what ornaments, knick-knacks, 
and pictures she wished to take with her into 
their new home as soon as one was chosen. 

Mrs. Kilgour and May were as much agamst 
the Jersey plan as Mervyn and Gra<5e were m 
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favour of it: Mrs. Kilgour on Kitty's account 
chiefly, May on Harry's. 

It was on a Monday evening that Mr. Kilgour 
started for Jersey, and on the following Thurs- 
day, just as they were sitting down to dinner, a 
telegram was put into Mrs. KUgour's hands. Tele- 
grams were things she hated, and she handed it 
to May to open, saying she was certain it was to 
say her husband was either drowned or seriously 
ill. May opened it, and amid breathless silence 
read as follows: "I have taken a house here. Be 
prepared to cross next Thursday. Bring Ellen. 
I will write particulars." Ellen was the kitchen- 
maid, and had begged to be taken as general 
servant. 

A bomb-shell thrown on to the dinner-table 
could not have created more surprise and excite- 
ment than did this telegram. Mervyn shouted 
for joy, Grace clapped her hands, Mrs. Kilgour 
seemed paralysed, and May fainted. It was some 
time before sufficient order was restored for din- 
ner to proceed, and then no one except Sydney, 
whose appetite seldom failed, was inclined to eat 
much. 

" I wonder what sort of house it is, and what 
part of Jersey it is in! do you think it will be in 
the town or in the country, or by the sea. Mother ?" 
Baid Grace. 

" I can't tell you, Grace; your father's telegram 
is sent from Bree's Hotel. All I know is that if 
it blows a gale next Thursday nothing shall in- 
duce me to cross. Anyhow, I don't see how I can 
possibly be ready with all I have to do here, be- 
sides the packing. One thing I have made up my 
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mind to, is to take as little as possible in the way 
of china and ornaments. I shall send most of it 
to your Aunt Mary to take care of." 

" But, Mother, how ugly a furnished house will 
look without any of our own things in it! you 
know what abominations in the shape of orna- 
ments lodgings always have, and I suppose fur- 
nished houses are the same," said Grace. 

" I can't help that, Grace; if the boat goes down, 
and I dare say it will, they will be lost. It is a 
dreadfully dangerous passage, I know," said Mrs. 
Kilgour. 

"But if the things are lost we should be too. 
Mother. So I don't see the force of your argu- 
ment," said Merv3ni. 

" I am sure I sha'n't care if we are all drowned; 
we shall be spared a deal of future trouble if we 
are, I know," said May in a melancholy voice 
from the sofa. 

" And of happiness too. May. So it is as broad 
as it is long. I expect to have plenty of fun in 
Jersey — fishing and boating. I only hope we are 
to live in the country; and we shall have to wait 
till Saturday for Father's letter, and it is ten to 
one if he tells us much when we do get it," said 
Mervyn. 

The letter, when it did come, told them as much 
as any man under the circumstances could be ex- 
pected to tell; a woman would have given, in a 
lew sentences probably, just the very particulars 
as to the style of house they were all anxious to 
learn; but Mr. Kilgour, like all men, could not 
descend to details. The house, he said, was at 
Samarez, about a mile and a half from St. Helier's, 

(193) D 
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but there was a railway, and the station was close 
at hand; there was a garden, at present rather a 
wilderness, as the late tenants had neglected it, 
and a view of the sea from the upper windows. 
This was all they gathered from his letter, except 
particulars as to rent and the price of provisions, 
which did not interest the young people much. 
He added that if Dr. Sandys would allow them, 
he wished them all to go and say good-bye to 
poor little Kitty before they left. 

The next few days passed aU too quickly for 
Mrs. Kilgour and May, though they seemed in- 
terminable to Grace and the two boys, who were 
longing to see their new home. May daily looked 
in vain for a letter from Harry Brand, wnom she 
longed to see, if only for a few minutes, before 
leaving England; but the days slipped by, even 
the last day, and they had said their last good- 
bye to their old home, and were driving for the 
last time in their old carriage to Waterloo, aiid 
May had heard nothing; when, as they reached 
the station, a gentleman stepped forward to help 
them out, and looking through her blinding tears 
and thick veil May recognized her lover. 




CHAPTER IV. 



FLITTING. 




IJMBARKING on board a small steamer 
at midnight from a strange port is not 
] pleasant work to a nervous and inex- 
perienced traveller such as Mrs. Kilgour, 
more especially when the night is so dark you 
can scarcely see your hand when you hold it up 
before your face, and when you have a family of 
children and a quantity of luggage to think of. 
She was the only one of the party who had ever 
crossed the Channel before, and perhaps for that 
reason dreaded it the most. Before she could be 
persuaded to move off the gangway she insisted 
on seeing the captain and inquiring if they were 
likely to have a calm passage, or if the wind were 
likely to rise. 

"It will be calm enough, madam; no wirid is 
likely to trouble us to-night," said the captain, 
with a slight emphasis on the word wind, which 
Mrs. Kilgour did not observe; and much reassured 
she stepped on board, reflecting that anyhow she 
had insured her luggage. 

As they entered the ladies' cabin^ which looked 
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comfortable enough after the cold, dark night 
they had come out of, the stewardess came for- 
ward and spoke to May, who was carrying a little 
toy terrier, the only thing she had undertaken 
to look after. 

"Oh! but nonsense!" said May; "I must have 
the dog with me, he will sleep in my berth and 
no one wiU know he is here. I don^t care for 
the steward, or the captain, or for any one; where 
I am there the dog will be; you say nothing 
about it, and you won't regret it when we get to 
Jersey." 

And contraiy to all precedent May carried her 
point, and the dog was wrapped up in a shawl at 
her feet, while Mervyn*s collie was handed over 
to the tender mercies of the steward. 

There were very few passengers that night, for 
it was at the end of March, at which season there 
is not much traffic, and in the ladies' saloon the 
Kilgour party and two other ladies were the only 
passengers, and being a calm night they were all 
soon asleep with the exception of May and Mrs. 
Kilgour. May was broad awake thinking of her 
last interview with Harry, which took place so 
openly she could not reproach herself for having 
broken her promise. For two hours the boat 
was steady enough, but as soon as they left 
Southampton Water there was a ground-swell 
and she began to roll; up jumped Mrs. Kil- 
gour. 

" Stewardess! stewardess! Is the wind getting 
up? The boat is rocking dreadfully." 

" Hush! ma'am, you will wake the other ladies; 
bless you! we shall have no wind to-night, it is 
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only a little swell," said the stewardess not too 
civilly, for she was sleepy. 

Another two hours rolled by, literally rolled 
as far as the boat and its inmates were concerned, 
and one or two already began to be ill, when 
suddenly a loud, shrill, and most unmusical 
whistle caused Mrs. Kilgour again to call out 
to the stewardess. 

"Stewardess! what is that noise? Are we in 
any danger? What does it mean?" 

"Oh, dear! ma*am, it is only the fog-horn; you 
will hear that often, for it is very foggy to-night," 
said the stewardess, and sure enough every two 
or three minutes this gratmg whittle broke on 
the ear. This went on for an hour or more, and 
then they slackened speed and went at half -speed, 
and the fog-horn was blown more frequently 
than ever. 

"Oh! May," whispered poor Mrs. Kilgour to 
May, who was in the next berth, " I am sure we 
are in danger, we shall never get to Jersey; how 
thankful I am I insured the luggage!" but May 
had at last fallen asleep, having reached that 
stage of sea-sickness when sleep comes to the 
rescue; and Mrs. Kilgour was the only person 
awake in the cabin, till suddenly the boat stopped, 
and every one woke up and inquired what was 
the matter. 

"Don't be frightened, ladies; I daresay we are 
only going to take soundings, but I'll go and ask 
the steward," said the stewardess, who, unlike 
the generality of passengers, was more nervous 
in a fog than in a gale. She soon returned to 
report that the captain did not know where they 
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were, and the fog was so thick they were going 
to lie at anchor till daylight. It was then about 
six o'clock, but there they lay at nine when the 
bell rang for breakfast. 

" You had better get up, ladies, and have some 
breakfast, and go on deck a bit, for the fog is 
thicker than ever, and the captain dare not pass 
the Caskets till it lifts, so we sha'n't be at Guern- 
sey before dinner-time, I am afraid." 

" Why, we ought to be there now," said Mrs. 
Kilgour, glad, however, to be able to move about; 
and all but May went into the saloon to break- 
fast, but as soon as she attenmted to get up she 
was ill, so handing Tan to Grace, she returned 
to her berth. 

The mommg seemed interminable; on deck aU 
was damp and clammy, and the fog so dense 
that unless you leant over the bulwarks you 
could not see the sea; about twelve the sun en- 
deavoured to pierce through the dense atmosphere, 
and they started again, but they made very slow 
progress, going only at half -speed, and stopping 
every few minutes to take soundings, the fog- 
horn blowing at intervals the whole time. There 
are few things more tantalizing than a fog at 
sea; the sea is generally calm, and if it were only 
clear you might make a splendid passage, whereas 
you can do nothing till the fog lifts, when pro- 
bably a gale will spring up. The passengers 
paced the deck contemplating the boats and the 
life-buoys, and the other pleasant suggestions of 
means of rescue in case of danger with interested 
eyes, and congratulating themselves that if the 
worst came to the worst, and they struck on a 
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rock and had to take to the boats, there were not 
more on board than the boats could carry safely 
without overcrowding. 

Suddenly between one and two the fog lifted, 
and they saw the Caskets behind them; steam 
was got up again as quickly as possible, the course 
altered, and they started again, but before they 
had gone a mile the fog came on again and they 
had to stop. This went on all the afternoon, the 
fog Kf ting for about ten minutes and then coming 
on again, though it was never so thick as it had 
been in the morning; at last, after a most tedious 
passage, they steamed into Guernsey harbour 
during a clear interval at about six in the even- 
ing. Here the Ealgours determined to go ashore 
for an hour or two, chiefly to take May to an 
hotel for some dinner, as she felt too ill to eat on 
board, and the captain had informed the pas- 
sengers that he should not start before two o'clock 
in ttie morning, as he could not make Jersey har- 
bour till daylight, except on a moonlight night, 
and there was no moon that night. All this was 
very provoking, for it was too late to see any- 
thing of the island, and to spend the evening at 
an hotel was only a few degrees more cheerful 
than to spend it on board; however, they were 
all too glad to be on terrd-firmd again to grumble 
much; indeed, nothing but the strongest sense of 
duty would have induced Mrs. Kilgour to set 
foot on board a steamer again. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Kilgour had spent even a more 
anxious day than his family. He had passed the 
time in going from the hotel to the post-office, 
and from thence to the packet-office to inquire 
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for the mail, till the clerks in both, from being 
worried at his frequent appearance, began to take 
an interest in the stranger, and to wonder whom 
he had on board. At last, when he had decided 
that the luncheon he had ordered would be of no 
use, and he had countermanded it in favour of a 
high tea, more for the sake of deceiving himself 
than because he really thought they would arrive 
in time to partake of it, the charwoman informed 
him that the signal had just gone up to say the 
mail was at Guernsey. Scarcely daring to trust 
either her or the driver of the fly he had kept 
waiting for him, he jumped into the carriage and 
drove straight to the packet-office. There he 
learned the good news was true, but that the 
steamer would not come on that night, but might 
be expected about six the following morning. 
Back to Samarez then drove Mr. Kilgour to order 
breakfast, and to induce the woman to sleep in 
the house, so that he might remain at the hotel 
in order to be on the pier in good time the next 
morning. 

Little thought he then of the sight that would 
meet his eyes that next morning. 

The Kilgours went on board again at ten 
o'clock, and as they were not to start till two 
o'clock they all turned in and went to sleep, even 
Mrs. Kilgour dosing off after her previous long 
night of watching. The passage from Guernsey 
to Jersey is generally the worst part of the whole 
journey, and in spite of the fog the sea was rough, 
so that when they had started half an hour 
nearly all the ladies were more or less ill, while 
as for May, she soon arrived at that stage that 
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she did not in the least care what became of her. 
It was still very foggy and they made a very 
slow passage, but at last the stewardess rose from 
her berth and told them they were passing Eliza- 
beth Castle and would be in the harbour in a 
quarter of an hour. Now there are two channels 
marked out by buoys from the Oyster Rock to 
the opening of the harbour; one is shorter than 
the other, and when the tide is high enough the 
steamers take the shorter passage, at low tides 
they take the longer. 

Now, whether, owing to the fog, the captain 
made a mistake and took the shorter passage for 
the longer, or whether he thought there was suffi- 
cient water to get safely through, will never bo 
known; at any rate he took the shorter passage 
when he most certainly should have taken the 
longer. The consequence was, shortly after the 
stewardess had made the above remark, to which, 
however, her ladies were all too ill or too sleepy 
to pay much attention, a fearful crash shook the 
ship, after which she reeled to and fro and then 
remained perfectly still, her engines going round 
at a fearful speed for a few seconds, and then 
suddenly stopping altogether. 

"Oh, my good heavens! what is that?" cried 
the stewardess; but almost before she had spoken 
the cabin door opened and the second mate 
appeared. 

" Ladies, come on deck as quickly as possible. 
We have struck on a rock and she is filling fast. 
Dont be alarmed, but make haste; we are close 
to the harbour." 

In a second every one in the cabin, except May, 
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was off* the berth or sofa she had occupied, and 
began to seize frantically her most valuable pro- 
perty. With the exception of Mrs. Kilgour, who 
had only removed her sealskin, which she seized 
while the mate was speaking, every one was 
more or less in a state of deshabille, and Grace 
the worst of all, for she had insisted on undress- 
ing entirely the previous night, much against her 
mother's wishes, and now stood barefoot in her 
night-dress in the middle of the cabin. 

" Grace," cried Mrs. Kilgour, "your ulster, put 
it on quickly, you have no time for anythmg else. 
May! May! get up, the boat is sinking." 

" I can't, I am too ill," said May. 

"Nonsense, May! you will be drowned; oh, 
dear! oh, dear! oh, George, oh! why didn't you 
come with us?" said Mrs. Kilgour, wringing her 
hands in despair. 

"Come on deck directly. We must take to 
the boats," cried the captain's voice down the 
companion-ladder. 

" Grace, go this moment, take Tan," exclaimed 
Mrs. Kilgour in such a tone that Grace obeyed; 
" Ellen, come and help me to move Miss May.", 

But Ellen had put a shawl round her bare 
• shoulders and fled at the first summons; and 
looking round Mrs. Kilgour saw she was alone 
with May, who by this time had tumbled on her 
feet and was endeavouring to stagger to the door, 
Mrs. Kilgour picked up her hand-bag, which con- 
tained her purse and keys, and tried to lead her 
daughter on deck. They managed to get to the foot 
of the stairs, when May fell down in a dead faini 

"Mervyn! Mervyn! Sydney! Some one come 
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and help me. I can't move May," screamed Mrs. 
Kjlgour, straining every nerve to lift the uncon- 
scious girl up the stairs, while the captain's voice 
giving orders to the men to man the boats, and 
to the passengers to stand back, fell like a death- 
knell on her ears. 

After what seemed to Mrs. Kilgour an inter- 
minable period of suspense, but which was in 
reality only a few seconds, Mervyn sprung down 
the stairs, and bidding his mother go first, took 
May in his arms and carried her up the stairs, 
and placed her on a seat near the boat which was 
to be launched first. 

" I had Sydney to look after, mother," briefly 
explained Mervyn, as he laid May down. 

"Fetch a hammock," cried the captain, "and 
stand back from the boats; I'll shoot the first man 
that attempts to get in, except those I order to do 
so, till every woman and child is oflF the ship." 

It was a strange scene, the rising sun not yet 
powerful enough to pierce the white mist that 
hung in patches over the sea and town, and 
through large rents of which pieces of the fort, 
the harbour, the piers and clifis were visible. Just 
to their left, looming through the fog, which just 
there was only like a transparent veil, lay Eliza- 
beth Castle, looking a dull gray mass of indistinct 
outline in this light; while to their right, where the 
clouds were slowly rising, figures could be dis- 
tinguished on the pier watching the wreck. 
Among them stood Mr. Kilgour, who had come 
to meet his wife and children, and who now stood 
petrified, dreading each moment to see the steamer 
break up and ms darlings drowned before his 
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eyes. It was only for a moment that he remained 
helpless; but, alas! he soon learned it was little 
that he could do but wait; the life-boat had been 
sent for, but doubtless before it arrived the pas- 
sengers would either be safely landed or beyond 
all help; meanwhile several boats were putting 
out to go and help them. His first impulse was 
to go too, but on second thoughts he resolved to 
remain and receive them, for that the ladies would 
be saved first he never doubted. 

But to return to the steamer, which was filling 
fast, and was not likely to remain intact another 
quarter of an hour; at any moment she might 
split in two, besides which, her boiler was in 
imminent danger of bursting. The rock on which 
she had struck had gone quite through her tim- 
bers, so that she stuck fast on it, and the danger 
was that she would break up; had she in the 
first instance managed to get off the rock on which 
she was impaled she must have sunk immediately, 
before there was time to take to the boats. 

At last the first boat was launched, really very 
quickly, though it seemed long to the lookers on: 
two sailors by the captain's orders jumped in 
quickly enough, for to them a jump of eight feet 
was nothing, but it was not such an easy matter 
to those who were to follow. 

"Ladies next, as quick as you can, please," 
cried the captain, and Grace, who stood shivering 
by him, tried to shrink back; but seeing her bare 
feet he called to one man in the boat to catch 
this lady, and then bade her jump: sobbing with 
terror and cold Grace obeyed, and the next 
moment was safe in the boat. Ellen, the servant, 
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came next, and in her haste jumped so dumsily 
that she nearly upset the boat, lost her shawl, and 
bruised herself terribly. Then came two elderly 
ladies who, between their fear of being drowned 
and their fear of jumping, seemed in a fair way 
to accomplishing both feats by the same stroke, 
but were finally safely seated by Grace's side. 

At the same time the firat mate was super- 
intending the launching of another boat from the 
other side, but this was even more difficult to reach 
from the steamer than the captain's, so none but 
men stood near it. 

The stewardess would fain have followed the 
elderly ladies, but the captain held her back, say- 
ing, "Passengers first. Now, madam!" This was to 
Mrs. Kilgour, who had gone through such mental 
terrors in the last ten minutes, besides the night 
of fear she had passed in getting to Guernsey, than 
which no physical pain of death could have been 
worse, now felt that to die would be as easy as 
to live, easier if any of her children were lost. 
The fear of death had gone from her, as it does 
sometimes when one has passed through a long 
period of suspense, expecting it to come every 
moment when really there is no danger, then 
when death seems face to face with one the fear 
vanishes. 

"My children first; I won't go till they are safe," 
she exclaimed, pushing Sydney forward, mudi 
against his will, for he would have liked to have 
waited till May and his mother were gone. 

" Bring that hammock, put the young lady in 
it, and drop her into the boat," cried the captain. 
"Is your arm broken, child?" he added to Sydney. 
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" Yes," said Sydney, " but I can manage." Be- 
fore, however, he had time to jump, the captain 
caught him by the other arm, leaned over the 
ship's side and dropped him into a sailor's arms. 

Then May was dropped down in the hammock, 
and then Mervyn by sheer physical force pushed 
his mother forward and tried to free himself 
from her: he succeeded by promising to take the 
first place offered him, and then Mrs. Kjlgour 
jumped in, followed by the stewardess. 

" There is room for one more; you go, sir," said 
the captain. 

Mervyn went forward, but suddenly remem- 
bered his collie, which much against his will had 
been given to the steward: he turned to fetch it. 

" i/Lj dog; I must fetch him." 

"There is no time; be quick, jump in; it is all 
we shall do to launch another boat in time;" and 
the next moment Mervyn found himseK willing 
or unwilling in the boat, and heard the order 
given to let go the rope and take the oars. 

" Thank God! " exclaimed Mrs. Ealgour as Mer- 
vyn sat down beside her. 

"We are not ashore yet, ma'am," said oixe of 
the sailors, who had a superstitious dread of thank- 
ing God before they were safe. 

"How far have we to go?" asked Mervyn. 

"A quarter of a mile or so: we shall do it easily 
enough if the fog don't come on again," returned 
the man. 

The attention of Mervyn and Mrs. Kilgour was 
now turned to May, who was still unconscious; 
but when Mervyn sprinkled her with sea-water 
she showed some signs of reviving, and then 
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luckily Mrs. Kilgour remembered she had some 
brandy in a flask in her bag, which she had 
retained through the confusion almost mechani- 
cally, as she afterwards said. They gave her 
some, and in a few moments she opened her eyes 
and asked where they all were. 

" There she goes,'' exclaimed one of the sailors 
as a loud crash was heard; and looking round they 
all saw the steamer sink into the sea till only the 
tops of her funnel and masts were visible. 

" There will be none of her left at high water," 
said one man. 

"But are they all saved?" asked Mrs. Kilgour. 

"Yes, ma'am; there come two boats, and the 
captain, poor fellow, is in the last; it is a bad morn- 
ing's work for him, I guess." 

And then in the calmest way possible, as if 
shipwrecks were of daily occurrence, the two 
sailors discussed the probability of the captain 
losing his license, and wondered what the steamer 
was insured for. 

" Here we are," said Mervyn as they pulled into 
the harbour; "and. Mother, look, there is Father on 
the pier;" at which good news poor Mrs. Kilgour 
became a little hysterical, but seeing that Grace 
was disposed to follow suit she controlled herseK 
with an effort. 

What a different landing to that Mervyn, Syd- 
ney, and Grace had imagined! They were all too 
intent on getting ashore to notice their surround- 
ings or to gaze with the slightest interest on the 
island home they were so anxious to reach: per- 
haps it was as well they were too much occupied 
to notice anything, for in the mist that still hung 
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about, Jersey would not have produced a favour- 
able impression. Her greatest charm at first sight 
is the brilliant colouring of the sea and the deep 
blue sky, and to-day the sky was a white mist, 
the sea a leaden gray. The tide was ebbing fast, 
and already low when they arrived, so they 
landed at a low flight of black steps, wet and 
shiny with long strips of sea- weed clinging to 
them, but all the Kilgours noticed was their father 
at the foot of them, looking very pale, with his 
close lips set closer than ever, a slight twitching 
at the comers of his mouth alone showing how 
deeply he was moved, and with what an effort he 
restrained his emotion. 

In another moment Mrs. Kilgour was locked in 
her husband's arms, and then as soon as he was 
free Mervyn and Sydney each seized a hand, 
Grace and May remaining in the boat: Grace, poor 
child, shivering with cold and unwilling to be 
be seen in her scanty attire, and May unable to 
move without help. 

"My darlings!" muttered Mr. Kilgour under his 
breath, brushing something very like tears from 
his eyes, as he went forward to help his daughters 
from the boat. 

" Why, they have no shoes on. Mervyn, these 
girls can't walk, we shall have to carry them up 
to the carriage," said Mr. Kilgour, handing Grace 
out and clasping her in his arms as he did so. 

" I can walk; I would rather," said Grace, rush- 
ing past Mervyn up the dirty steps, regardless of 
the wet and cold to her already nearly frozen feet 

" So can I," feebly whispered May, falling xm- 
conscious into her father's arms as she spoke, as 
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a striking proof of her strength. This rather 
simplified matters, for Mr. Kilgour carried her 
then and there to the carriage, the movement of 
which as soon as they started brought her back 
to consciousness. 

"Now, shall we go to Breeds to breakfast or 
straight home at once? for May seems hardly able 
to bear the drive to Samarez; it will take about 
twenty minutes from here, not more," said Mr. 
Kilgour. 

"Oh, home please," said Grace. "I have no 
clothes, and EUen is only half -dressed, or May 
either." 

" You were a little donkey to undress, Grace," 
said Mervyn. 

" How could I tell there was going to be a ship- 
wreck?" demanded Grace indignantly. 

"You will never see your clothes again, that is 
very certain, I wonder if they had the grace to 
save Bruce, poor old fellow. However, I can't com- 
plain even if he is drowned, since none of us are." 

"That is right, Mervyn. Look at it in that 
light; we must do the same with regard to all our 
baggage, which is a very serious loss to us now, 
when we can so ill afford it too. However, it is 
just possible some of the boxes and packing- 
cases may be recovered: the harbour-master tells 
me every effort will be made to save the mails, 
and other things too. They will telegraph at once 
for divers from England," said Mr. Kilgour. 

"But, John, isn't it lucky — ^I call it providential ! 
They all laughed at me, but it was not so stupid 
after all. I insured the luggage for the voyage, 
and I would not bring either plate or pictures. 

(108) B 
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All the jewelry that I brought over is in this bag 
too, so after all we sha'n't come so badly off: it is 
insured for fifty pounds:" said Mrs. Kilgour. 

"Bravo! Mother. But is this the house?" asked 
Mervyn, as they turned into a gate and drove up 
a shingle drive to a porch. 

It was a farmhouse, but, imlike most Jersey 
farmhouses, of modem date, and. with slated roof 
instead of the old picturesque thatch common to 
many old houses in the island of no higher preten- 
sions than a farm: the diniujoc-room had a large 
bay.window,and a Verandah covered with creepers 
ran in front of the drawing-room windows, while 
green jalousies, or storm-shutters as they are more 
often called, were at every window. There was a 
good-sized triangular piece of garden in front of 
the house, which, if wild, was well stocked with 
old-fashioned flowers, though at this early season 
only crocuses, primroses, wall-flowers, Virginian 
stock, daffodils, and summer-snow were yet in 
bloom; but even these made the garden very 
bright and pretty, if no more than a wilderness 
compared to neat English gardens. 

There was no lawn, only a bed of flowers in the 
centre of the triangle, round which was a carriage- 
drive covered with shingle in place of gravel. The 
kitchen-garden which belonged to the Kilgours 
was at the side, and at the back of the house were 
the farm-buildings, invisible from the front garden. 

"What a large house, George!" exclaimed Mrs. 
Kilgour as they drove up. 

"Yes, but it is not aU ours; all that you see 
belongs to us, but the back of the house we have 
nothing to do with; the landlord, who is a farmer, 
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lives there: it is quite shut off from us; in fact 
they were originally two houses, and there is only 
one door of communication between them and of 
that we have the key," replied Mr. Kilgour. 

The ladies of the party were so exhausted with 
the fatigue and fright they had undergone that 
they went straight to bed, where they spent the 
day, not one of them feeling well enough to get 
up and explore their new home. 

But Mervyn and Sydney, after eating a good 
breakfast, were none the worse for their adven- 
ture, which Mervyn declared, if it had not been 
for his mother and sisters, he should thoroughly 
have enjoyed. He now learned from his father 
that he was to go through the militia, Mr. Kil- 
gour having already made arrangements with the 
authorities on the subject, had even called on the 
colonel to whose regiment Mervyn was to be at- 
tached as soon as the result of his preliminary 
exammation was known. 

"If you pass this you have only two more 
examinations, one civU and one military. You 
are eligible for the final from nineteen to twenty- 
four; so that if you work hard you may get 
your commission in the two years we are to live 
here. But to do this you will have to work, and 
make up your mind to decline to enter into the 
gaieties that go on perpetually in this place, as 
I am told. Moreover, I am not in a position to 
entertain people, so I wish you all to lead a very 
quiet life here, and for that reason I have refused 
all introductions, except to an old friend of your 
uncle Mervyn's, a Miss Taylor, who has lived here 
for years, and knows everyone." 
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This did not sound interesting to Mervyn, al- 
though at present he cared nothing for society, 
and was full of plans for boating and fishing and 
exploring the island by land and sea, and could 
not rest till he had dragged his father into St. 
Helier*s, under pretence of telegraphing to Dr. 
Sandys to tell Kitty of their safe arrival 

On their return they came across a gentleman 
and his wife in the train, who entered into con- 
versation, and informed Mr. Eolgour they were 
his nearest neighbours, and hoped to have the 
pleasure of calling and making Mrs. Kilgour's 
acquaintance as soon as she was settled; to which 
Mr. Kilgour replied very coldly that they were 
very quiet people, and at present his wife was 
not in a condition to receive visitors. To which 
the lady answered in an undertone to Mervyn: 

" I must know your sisters. I am so fond of 
young people; besides, I have heard of you from 
Miss Taylor. You will find your new house very 
comfortable with one exception — it is haunted." 

"Haunted!" exclaimed Mervyn; "but I don't 
believe in haunted houses." 

" Nor did I till some friends of mine lived in 
La Chasse, as your house is called, and I can teU 
you I would not live in it for worlds. Wait tiU 
you have been there a month, and then tell me 
you don't believe in haunted houses." 

Mervyn endeavoured to get out of his fair 
companion what form the haunting took, but she 
would not tell him, and he went home determin- 
ing to say nothing of what he had heard till some 
manifestation should take place. 
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CHAPTER V. 



RINGING. 




ID you ring, ma'am?" said Ellen at the 
drawing-room door about nine o'clock 
the following evening. 

" No, Ellen; perhaps it is Miss May," 
said Mrs. Kilgour. 

"No, ma'am, I went there first; and it is not 
the door-bell either. I don't know the bells yet, 
but some one has rung several times." 

" It is very odd, Ellen, for there is no one else 
in the house. Your master and Master Mervyn 
are out; you must have made a mistake." 

" Oh no, ma'am, I didn't! some one rung," said 
Ellen, retiring rather out of temper. 

The next evening about the same time Ellen 
appeared again with the same question, but this 
evening the whole family were together in the 
drawing-room. 

"No, Ellen, we didn't ring; it must be the 
door-bell. Why, it is just about the time the bell 
rang last night," said Mrs. Kilgour. 

"There is no one at the door, ma'am. These 
Jersey bells beat me, and when I look up 
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the whole of them seem to be shaking," said 
Ellen. 

Mervyn looked up from his book at this con- 
versation, and remembered Mra Graham, for that 
was the name of their neighbour, had said the 
house was haunted. 

" It is some nmaway playing a trick, Ellen. I 
will hide in the porch to-morrow evening, and I 
will pmiish my gentleman if I catch him," said 
Mervyn. 

The next evening Mervyn was as good as his 
word, and although it was a cold wet night he 
waited from half -past eight to half-past nine in 
the porch, but no one came near him tiU Ellen 
came to the door to call him in. 

" It is no use, Mr. Mervyn, the bell has been 
ringing just the same. It is my belief, sir, no 
human hand rings it; and what is more, sir, 
only I don't tell the young ladies, it rings at the 
dead of the night too, and again at the break of 
day, sir, and if this house ain't haunted my name 
ain't Ellen." 

" Well, Ellen, you call me whenever you hear 
it — ^no matter what time it is, and if it is to be 
found out I'll sift it. It is some one playing a 
trick, I am sure," said Mervyn. 

Accordingly that night and the next Ellen woke 
him about midnight, but though they searched 
the house from top to bottom, with the exception 
of the rooms occupied by the family, they dis- 
covered nothing except that the bells rang. 

The next morning Mr. Kilgour went to Eng- 
land, and as Mervyn drove with him to the pier 
he told him of the bells and of Mrs. Graham's 
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speech. Mr. Kilgour pooh-poohed the matter, 
called Mrs. Graham a frivolous fool, hoped they 
would not get intimate with her, and told Mer- 
vyn to speak to Falle the landlord if they were 
annoyed any more by the bells, and above all not 
to mention it to his mother and sisters. 

That very afternoon Mr. and Mrs. Graham 
called, bringing with them a pretty little boy 
about eight years old, with long golden curls, 
and dressed in a correct sailor's suit. 

Mr. Graham was a small dapper man, rather 
horsey in his dress, and still more so in his con- 
versation; so that Mervyn wondered why he lived 
in Jersey, where there was not a decent horse to 
be found. But he soon found Mr. Graham's after- 
noons and evenings were generally spent in bil- 
liards, whist, or ecarte at the club, while his wife 
amused herself with afternoon teas and parties. 

Mrs. Graham was one of those women who, 
with no pretentions to beauty, succeed in passing 
themselves off to the world as pretty women. 
Her hair, of which there was a profusion, was 
the same colour as her boy's, her friends said she 
dyed it; her evebrows were pencilled, by herself 
said her friencfe; her eyes had the effect of being 
put in with a dirty finger, but the finger was not 
nature's; her complexion was aided by art, we 
will say, since we wish to be civil to her; her 
figure was wonderful, her dress still more so. 
Add to this a lively manner, plenty of conversa- 
tion, with a good word for everybody, and there 
is Mrs. Graham. 

She chatted away most pleasantly, hoped Syd- 
ney would condescend to play with her little 
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Hugh, who found it rather dull after school hours, 
as all his companions lived in town; asked May 
and Grace to come to afternoon tea when they 
liked, and hoped they would be friends as well as 
neighbours. And then after she had risen to 
leave, to Mervyn's horror she asked if they had 
discovered the house was haunted. Mervyn 
blushed and hacked and stammered, and finally 
muttered something about it was only a bell- wire 
out of order. 

"Ah!" said Mrs. Graham, "what did I tell you? 
It is the bells, they ring at all hours of the day 
and night. They rang my friends out of the house 
at last. Old Falle will laugh at you and will do 
nothing; but if I were you I would have every 
bell taken down rather than be annoyed as the 
Halls were." 

Of course as soon as Mrs. Graham was gone, 
Mrs. Kilgour and the girls insisted upon hearing 
all about the bells, and that night Mervyn deter- 
mined to sit up in the kitchen to see what hap- 
pened. At nine, and again at midnight, the beUs 
rang as usual, and with no apparent cause. At 
last an idea struck Mervyn, and taking a huge 
weight of four pounds he tied a string from that 
to the clapper of the door-bell, which was the 
chief offender, and then amused himself with kill- 
ing black beetles to await the result. About two 
o'clock the wires jingled, and the bell-carriage of 
the door-bell shook violently, though, owing to# 
the heavy weight on the floor attached to the 
clapper, it could not ring. In despair Mervyn 
went to bed, determined to see the landlord the 
next morning and have it out with him. Mr. 
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Falle did not seem so much inclined to laugh at 
the matter as Mervyn had supposed; it was true 
he had lost his last tenants through thie bells, and 
though a prosaic man with plenty of common 
sense, and as free from superstition as most men, 
he confessed he could not account for the ringing 
of the bells, but would like to see it for himself, 
and to that end offered to sit up all night with 
Mervyn, to which proposal Mervyn agreed, but 
owing to certain circumstances Mr. Falle was des- 
tined to have more than one companion in his vigil. 
It had been arranged that Sydney, on account 
of his arm, should not be sent to school till the 
haK term, so that he was at liberty to do as he 
liked the greater part of the day, provided he did 
some sums and some Latin verses every morning, 
which Mervyn corrected. Hitherto a great part 
of his time had been spent in going backwards 
and forwards to St. Helier's whenever anyone 
went, so that although little Hugh was much 
younger he was very glad when his mother 
offered him as a companion. Accordingly the 
day after Mrs. Graham's visit he determined to 
go and see if the child would go for a walk with 
him. He did not mention his intention to his 
mother, as he was not sure that it would meet 
with her approval; moreover, it was a Wednes- 
day, a market-day, and he was quite sure his 
sisters would want him to go to town with them 
and carry the butter home, for neither May nor 
Grace could yet adopt the fashion of carrying a 
basket in the town, though they heard, and saw 
for themselves, it was a custom practised by both 
ladies and gentlemen, marketing being one of the 
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features of the place, especially on Saturday, 
when the market is a rendezvous for the elite, 
as well as for all the country-folk. 

Marketing is a very wide term in Jersey. It 
may mean laying in a stock of provisions for the 
week, and it may only mean buying a bunch of 
flowers, but every one goes to market; and indeed 
in summer the fruit, flowers, and vegetables are 
a sight well worth seeing. 

Sydney met Hugh just outside the garden gate, 
bent on the same errand as himself, and delighted 
at being asked to walk with a boy so much bigger 
than himself. 

About an hour later there was a hue and cry 
raised for Sydney by his sisters, who were then 
starting for the market. This was the first time 
Grace was able to appear properly dressed since 
her arrival, for as we know she had nothing but 
a night-dress and an ulster when she left the 
boat. Her first two days had of necessity been 
spent in bed, as neither May nor her mother were 
in a position to lend her anything, having them- 
selves only the clothes they were rescued in; but 
Mrs. Kilgour managed to get to town the day 
after they arrived and buy some underclothing 
for them all, and for the next few days Grace had 
to go about in her ulster until her dress was sent 
home from the dressmaker. She was therefore 
less inclined to carry home the market-basket 
than ever, and was seriously annoyed at Sydney's 
disappearance. As the two girls left the garden 
they met a tall thin gipsy-like woman leading a 
donkey in a cart filled with vegetables, on the 
top of which sat a little boy. 
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"What a Meg Merrilies!" exclaimed Grace as 
they drew closer to the cart, and had a closer 
view of the flashing black eyes and short grizzly 
gray hair of the gipsy, when to their astonish- 
ment, in the purest English and in a voice im- 
mistakably that of a lady, the stranger asked: 

" Can I sell you any vegetables to-day, young 
ladies?" 

The gu'ls replied that they had a garden, and 
walked on much interested in the strange being, 
dressed like a poor woman in the plainest style 
and in the coarsest materials, and yet speaking 
like a lady. Their business finished, they reached 
home a little late for their early dinner, for they 
dined early now they had only one servant, though 
Ellen of her own accord contrived to make the 
high tea at seven as like a dinner as possible. 
Indeed they led a difierent life altogether from 
their London life: they had to wait on themselves 
to a great extent, instead of having a servant at 
their beck and call for every trivial want; they 
also had to try and make their own clothes, or, 
Mrs. Kilgour declared, the fiifty pounds would 
never supply them all with even necessary gar- 
ments, and at present none of their boxes had 
been recovered, though the mail-bags had been 
picked up some days before. 

Sydney did not return to dinner, to the astonish- 
ment of all, but they were not seriously alarmed 
till, about three in the afternoon, Mrs. Graham 
called to ask if Hugh was with them, and seemed 
much distressed to find he was not. 

"He left the house as usual for school this 
morning, and he has not been seen since. I sent 
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in to town to see if he was kept in, but he had 
not been to school to-day." 

"We met a strange gipsy this morning. Do 
you think there is a gang about? He might be 
stolen," was Grace's cheenul suggestion. 

"Oh, no! that is not a gipsy; that is poor Meg 
Merrilies. She is a lady, daughter of a doctor 
here, with a very sad story. Oh, no! She picks 
up waifs and strays, and * loves them into shape.' 
But about Hugh. You say your little brother is 
missing too; so perhaps they have gone out to- 
gether and lost their way. I shall send for a car- 
riage and drive all over the island tiU I find them. 
Come with me, will you?" said Mrs. Graham. 

Under the circumstances Mrs. Kilgour allow€(d 
May to go, keeping Grace with her, while Mer- 
vyn went off in search of the boys m another 
direction. All that afternoon was spent in look- 
ing for them; May and Mrs. Graham driving, Mrs. 
Kilgour and Grace walking, and Mervyn insti- 
tuting all kinds of inquiries, and succeeding so far 
as to trace them to the town station, beyond 
which nothing was heard of them. It was seven 
o'clock, and nearly dark, when they all returned. 
Mrs. Graham went into hysterics when she found 
her boy was still missing, and the Kilgours now 
began to be seriously frightened about Sydney, 
the only comfort being that the boys were evi- 
dently together. Mervyn started again on rather 
a wild-goose chase as soon as he had had some 
tea, and then began a tedious evening of hoping 
and fearing for Mrs. Kilgour and the girls. It 
was a wild night, too, which added to then: anxiety. 
The wind was blowing furiously, and occasional 
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hailstones threatened to break every pane of glass 
in the greenhouse. The storm-shutters preserved 
the windows in the house. But the rattling of 
doors and windows with every gust was terrible 
to any nervous person like Mrs. Kilgour. 

About eight o*clock Mr. Falle came in to begin 
his investigation of the bell mystery. He brought 
his son with him, and a quantity of rags and 
clothes, with which they proceeded to tie up every 
bell-clapper, so that it was impossible for the bells 
to ring. About nine o'clock May started up from 
her chair in the drawing-room, and pointing to 
the handle of the bell, which was moving up and 
down, exclaimed: "Oh, Mother, look!" 

"It is nothing. May. Mr. Falle Is probably 
pulling the wires. Don't be foolish," said Mrs. 
Kilgour. 

"Did you touch the bell, ma'am?" said Ellen, 
appearing. 

" No, Ellen, it is some one at the hall-door. 
Master Sydney, perhaps," said Mrs. Kilgour, and 
they all rushed to the front-door to see. The 
porch was empty, and no one was to be seen in 
the garden, while Mr. Falle was standing in the 
kitchen holding his sides, and laughing immo- 
derately to see the bells all shaking, the wires 
jingling, and no one able to account for it. At ten 
o'clock Mervyn came in, wet through, with no 
news of the boys, and reported Mrs. Graham was 
so ill that the doctor had been sent for, and Mr. 
Graham was almost beside himself. Nothing 
more could be done, however, till the morning; 
but no one was inclined to go to bed while they 
were in such a state of uncertainty as to Sydney's 
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safety. So the hours moved slowly on, the two 
girls trying to work, and assuming a confidence 
that all would come right which they were far 
from feeling, to reassure their mother, who roamed 
all over the house like a restless spirit, endeavour- 
ing to fix the windows so that they should not 
rattle, and trying to account for every noise she 
heard, while Mervyn kept watch on the bells, 
which were very lively, with Mr. Falle. 

" Oh, dear! I really think I shall go mad, what 
with the wind roaring, and the hail, every win- 
dow and door rattling, imearthly noises every- 
where, and then these wretched bells behaving 
in this idiotic way, and to crown all, Sydney lost, ' 
said poor Mrs. Kilgour between twelve and one, 
when the bells had been working harder than 
ever for some minutes. As she spoke a loud 
knocking was heard at the hall door. 

But to return to the boys, whom we left start- 
ing for a walk. 

"Won't you have to go and ask leave?" sug- 
gested Sydney to his companion. 

"Oh, no! I go where I like. I have not been 
to school to-day. Mother thinks I am there. As 
long as I am home to dinner it will be all right," 
said Hugh. 

" Now I should like to go to Elizabeth Castle, 
if you can walk as far," said Sydney. 

" Can't I ? I am a very good walker, and it 
just will be fine, if the bridge is only open. Do 
let's go. Look ! there is the train ; it is only a 
penny each, second class, unless you are over 
twelve. We can go by train to town to save 
time." 
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Sydney agreed, and the pair set off. To Hugh's 
joy the bridge was open; but whether the tide 
was coming out or going in they neither knew 
nor cared. In fact, Sydney did not know what 
was meant by the expression, not having grasped 
the idea that the castle was surrounded at high- 
water, the bridge being only open at certain stages 
of the tide. 

It was a very windy morning, and as they 
walked over the wet sand and sea- weed to the 
castle Sydney could not help feeling a fear he 
was ashamed to confess, lest the long rolling white 
waves on either side of them, as they got further 
from shore, should meet and swallow them up, as 
the Red Sea swallowed up the Egyptians. 

However, nothing of the kind happened, end 
they reached the castle in safety. The wind was 
higher than ever here, and Hugh proposed that 
they should go at once to the breakwater to 
watch the sea, to which Sydney agreed; and there 
they stayed, oblivious of everything, watching 
the waves dashing over the stones of the wall 
originally intended as the new harbour, but which 
had been left unfinished, the winds and waves 
having successfully baffled all the engineers. It 
was a splendid sight; the bright blue sky over- 
head, with great white clouds chasing each other 
across it, and all round them the sea, green and 
purple, with large white waves flashing in the sun- 
light, while to the far west a great black mass of 
cloud was forming, the sea beneath being of a 
pale sea-green, and round them whistled and 
roared the wind louder at every gust till, for fear 
of being blown into the sea, they left the break- 
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water and made their way to the Hermitage 
Rock, where they found a sheltered comer to 
bait their breath, which the wind* had almost 
blown out of them. Then they found a tiny cove 
where they could lie safely and yet get a good 
blow, which they thoroughly enjoyed, and watch 
the sea dash over the rocks. At last they grew so 
hungry that they began to think of going home 
to dinner, though, if they had only known it, it 
was long past their dinner-hour. Back to the 
entrance they wended their steps, but on arriving 
there found the tide had completely covered the 
bridge in their absence. 

" Why, the bridge has gone !" exclaimed Sydney. 
" I suppose the rough sea has covered it." 

" No; it is always covered at high- water. We 
shall have to wait till the tide is low again, or 
else go home by boat," said little Hugh. 

" I dare not go by boat in such a sea as this. 
We had better wait. Perhaps the tide will soon 
go down enough for us to cross," said Sydney, 
who was even more ignorant than his little friend 
of the nature of tides. 

" I wish we could get something to eat; I am 
so hungry," said little Hugh, looking ready to 
cry. 

"Never mind," said Sydney, "we shall have 
plenty to eat when we get home. Let's go back 
and wait in the Hermitage; it is sheltered there, 
and it is beginning to rain." 

Hugh agreed, and they retired to the cave in 
the Hermitage Rock, from which they emerged 
from time to time to look at tjie sea, which, as the 
wind increased and the tide rose, grew higher and 
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rougher. Thus they spent the afternoon until the 
sunset-giui fired from the castle warned them how 
late it was getting. 

" Oh, Sydney, tibere is the gun! It will be dark 
soon. What shall we do? I dare not walk across 
the bridge after dark. We might lose our way," 
said Hugh. 

" We will go and have another look. Perhaps 
it is open now," said Sydney. But on reaching 
the bridge they found the sea had risen much 
higher since their last visit. 

Hugh;s courage now failed him, and he began 
to cry bitterly; so that Sydney, feeling he must 
do something, asked a sentinel when the bridge 
would be clear again. 

" Not for another three hours. The tide has 
only just begun to ebb. How did you come here, 
sir ?" asked the man. 

" We walked across about twelve o'clock this 
morning, and we have had nothing to eat since 
breakfast," said Sydney. 

" You can't go by boat either, our boat has not 
been able to cross all day, and the wind is rising. 
The best thing you can do, sir, is to go to the 
castle and ask to see one of the oflBicers — ^young 
Mr. Davy or the doctor," suggested the gunner. 

Very much against his will, Sydney, seeing 
there was nothing else to be done, made his way 
to the castle, leading the weeping Hugh with 
him, and asked boldly for Mr. Davy. To his 
relief a young officer, scarcely older than Mervyn, 
appeared, and hearing what had befallen the boys, 
asked them into his quarters. Happily it turned 
out that he knew Mrs. Graham very well, and 
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offered to walk back with them that night as soon 
as the bridge was cleax. 

This was a very great relief; but the most 
pressing needs of the boys just then were hunger 
and thirst, and it had not yet occurred to their 
host, who had just dined very well himself, to offer 
them any food. 

"May we have some water to drink, please?" 
said Sydney at last, unable to wait any longer. 

"To be sure. Are you hungry, too?" asked 
their host. 

"Yes, rather. We have had nothing all day," 
said Sydney. Upon which Mr. Davy, abusmg 
himfieK for his want of hospitality, ordered some 
refreshment, to which the boys did ample jus- 
tice. 

Sydne/s next f eelmg, now his troubles seemed 
fairly over, was one of great thankfulness that 
his father was not at home, for he would have 
blamed him for going off with the little truant 
Hugh, and Sydney hated to offend his father. 

It waa blowing hard, and hailing and raining 
alternately, when at about half -past ten o'clock 
Mr. Davy set out with a boy on either side of 
him. It was by no means a pleasant walk, the 
road being very rough, and that night it w^ so 
dark they were in constant danger of stumbling 
over a rock or plunging into a pool. Hugh was 
so tired, too, that Mr. Davy was obliged to carry 
him on his back a great part of the way. At 
last after an hour s hard work they reached the 
beach in safety; and Mr. Davy, having taken them 
to the nearest livery-stables, put them into a car- 
riage and sent them home, being himself anxious 
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to get back as soon as possible to his comfortable 
quarters out of the boisterous night. 

Sydney took Hugh home first, and then finding 
no one paid any attention to his repeated rings at 
his own door, took to kicking instead of ringing. 
This was the knocking that had so startled his 
mother. His appearance was a signal for general 
rejoicing, though Mrs. Kilgour mingled scolding 
with her welcome, until she heard the whole 
story, when they all acknowledged Sydney was 
not much to blame, except for having taken little 
Graham with him without first asking his mother. 

" Young scamp, he ought to be whipped," said 
Mervyn when he heard of Master Hugh's con- 
duct. 

But Hugh was too much spoilt to be punished; 
on the contrary, he was petted tremendously, 
Mr. and Mrs. Graham attributing all blame to 
Sydney, who was blissfully unconscious of their 
anger. 

Soon after Sydney's return they all went to bed, 
the landlord declaring the bells were a mystery 
to him; and as he could do nothing with them, 
he would send for a bell-hanger the next day. 

Next morning the bell-hanger came and took 
all the bells away; but that night the wires 
rattled and the handles moved up and down the 
same as ever, and Ellen became so frightened 
that Mrs. Kilgour lived in hourly dread lest she 
should give notice to leave; and Mr. Falle, fear- 
ing he should lose his tenants, lost his temper, 
stormed at the bell-hanger, told him he did not 
understand his business, and he would never em- 
ploy him again, and finally sent to town for 
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another bell-hanger, who was reported to be a 
very intelligent man. 

The new bell-hanger having examined the bells 
declared the matter to be very simple, and under- 
took to put it to rights in a few hours. All that 
was necessary was to detach some lead -piping 
which came in contact with the bell- wires below, 
and probably caused an electric current which 
rang the bells. In a few hours the piping was 
detached, and the bell-hanger went back to town 
much satisfied with his morning's work, and with 
his own cleverness in so soon discovering the cause 
of the annoyance. His self -congratulations, never- 
theless, turned out' to be premature, for the bell- 
wires were pulled by some invisible power as 
furiously as ever that night. 

Mr. Falle was furious. De Faye, the new bell- 
hanger was sent for and told he no more under- 
stood his business than his predecessor. De Faye 
still persisted in saying he would cure the bells 
before he had done with them. Accordingly he 
cut some wires and altered others; that was no 
good, they jingled more than ever, the bell-handles 
worked up and down, and the bell-carriages shook; 
nothing De Faye could think of, and he came up 
daily with a fresh idea, had any effect on these 
mysterious bells. At last Mr. Falle took it into 
his head that Mervyn or Sydney, or perhaps both, 
were playing him a trick; and determined to put 
a stop to this, he requested Mrs. Kilgour to send 
for her husband. Mrs. Kilgour, though certain 
her boys had nothing to do with the beU-ringing, 
was by no means averse to sending for Mr. BjT- 
gour, for she had fully made up her mind, unless 
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the mystery were solved, nothing should induce 
her to remain at La Chasse, much as she liked 
the house. 

It happened that Mr. Kilgour was able to come 
over at once, and as soon as he arrived was be- 
sieged on all sides with accounts of the mystery; 
Mr. Falle declaring he felt sure the young gentle- 
men knew more than they chose to say about it; 
but on being questioned by their father they 
stoutly maintained their innocence, and Mr. Kil- 
gour firmly believed them, though as unable as 
any one else to account for the mystery. 

About six o'clock on the evening of Mr. Kil- 
gour's arrival, De Faye, bringing a little boy with 
him, came to say a new idea had occurred to 
him, and he thought at last he had found a 
remedy. He had not been ten minutes in the 
kitchen, where Sydney, Ellen, and the boy were 
watching his proceedings, when the rest of the 
family, who were in the drawing-room, heard 
shrieks from the kitchen, and the boy dashed 
past them out of the house as fast as his legs 
could carry him, as white as a ghost. On reach- 
ing the kitchen to discover what had happened, 
Mr. Kilgour found Sydney in fits of laughter, 
Ellen crying, and the bell-hanger looking at his 
hand, which was all torn and bleeding. 

" What is the matter now?" asked Mr. Klilgour, 
who was disposed to think the matter of little 
consequence. 

" Hanged if I know, sir! and I was very nearly 
hanged just now. I was winding this wire, which 
was hanging down round my hand, when I was 
pulled pretty nigh up to the ceiling," said the man. 
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"Very strange!" muttered Mr. Kilgour, who 
now began to think De Faye was playing a trick 
on them, even at the expense of his own hand. 

" But I'll be even with them yet. I am going 
to bum the wires, sir; I shall make them red-hot 
and try what that will do," said De Faye; and 
he carried out his intention at once, heating the 
wires red-hot in various places. Contrary to the 
wishes of some and perhaps to the expectation of 
every one except Mr. Kilgour, De Faye, and the 
landlord, this plan was so far effective that no 
jingling or disturbance of any kind was he^rd 
that night, and the next day the wires were all 
mended and the bells rehung; and still, to the 
astonishment of the family, they behaved in a 
most exemplary manner, and from that day for- 
ward, so long as the Kilgours remained at La 
Chasse, the bells never gave them any more 
trouble. The mystery always remained a mystery, 
except perhaps to Mr. Falle, who always persisted 
in declaring that Mervyn had a hand in the 
matter, or why, he argued, should the ringing have 
ceased as soon as Mr. Kilgour appeared? 




CHAPTER VI 



^K. KILGOUR brought good newa of 
Kitty with him. She was getting on as 
well as could bo wished and was very 
happy with Dr. Sandys, though, of 
i, she bad fretted a little when they all left 
for Jersey. She now rarely complained of pain 
in her back, which convinced Dr. Sandys part of 
her illness, aa he had suspected, was mere nervous- 
ness. Another good piece of news Mr. Kilgour 
brought with him was that Mervyn had passed 
his preliminary, and passed very well too, so ho 
was now able to begin his drills; and lest he 
should be idle his father insisted on his learning 
French, and besides this, going to a "coach" once 
a week. 

Finding that masters were very cheap in Jer- 
sey, Mr. Kilgour engaged a tutor for Sydney till 
he was able to go to school, and arranged that 
Grace should wo3i with him for two hours every 
day, and before he went back to London he en- 
gaged a music-master and a German mistresH for 
Eer as well, so that she could not justly complain 
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that her education was being neglected. And 
though Miss Grace gave herself great airs at 
first, she soon found her new instructors were 
quite competent to teach her for the present, 
though a few months ago she would have scouted 
such an idea as preposterous. The tutor, who 
was a young Jersey man, was likely to have 
rather a lively time of it after his pupils were 
grown accustomed to him, between Grace's airs 
and Sydney's idleness; and before he had taught 
them a month he complained almost daily to 
Mrs. Kilgour of their inattention. At last he 
gave it up as hopeless, and hearing Mr Kilgour 
was likely to be over in June he quietly made 
up his mind to bide his time. Quite unsus- 
pected by either of his pupils he kept an accurate 
account of their misdemeajiours, and promised 
himseK much satisfaction in showing this report 
to Mr. Kilgour on his return. 

About three weeks after the wreck of the 
steamer all hope of recovering more than the 
two or three boxes belonging to the Kilgours 
which had been found shortly after the accident, 
was given up, and they resigned themselves to 
their losses, perhaps with the greater equanimity 
since those things which had turned up were so 
damaged by the salt water as to be almost use- 
less. Poor May considered herself the greatest 
sufferer, because a few of Harry's letters, all she 
had, and one or two photographs of him, had gone 
to the bottom, never to be seen again; and as she 
said, if it had only been her clothes she would 
not have cared, but these were far more valuable 
than any clothes, besides (for May was apt to be 
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superstitious where her lover was concerned), per- 
haps it was a bad omen. 

In spite of Mr. Kilgour's wish to live very 
quietly a great many people called on them, and 
Mrs. Kilgour and May were kept pretty well 
occupied in returning visits; after which came 
invitiations to picnics, afternoon parties, and one 
or two dances, all of which Mrs. Kilgour declined 
for herself and daughters, but allowed Mervyn 
to accept. Their chief friend was Miss Taylor, 
who constantly came to see them, and kept them 
au courant with all the news, or rather gossip, of 
the island; for though fairly up in the fifties, she 
was asked everywhere, and generally went where 
she was asked. Miss Taylor, probably for rea- 
sons of her own, had taken a great dislike to 
the Grahams, and warned Mrs. Kilgour more 
than once not to allow her girls to become too 
intimate with them. 

" I don't think Mother need be alarmed on that 
score. Miss Taylor, for though I rather like Mrs. 
Graham, I am not going to make a friend of her," 
said May. 

"I should hope not. May," interrupted Grace; 
** she is such bad style, and so is her house." 

"What is the house like? I should like to know, 
for I have never called on her and I don't mean 
to," said Miss Taylor. 

"Well," said Grace, "to begin with, a queer- 
looking creature in a very shabby dress, and a 
very smart muslin apron and cap dabbed about 
with dirty ribbons, opens the door to you. Then 

J''ou go into the hall, which is hung with stuffed 
rirds, horns, stuffed fish, Japanese umbrellas, about 
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forty walking-sticks, whips, old guns, and other 
odds and ends, all very dusty. Then you come 
to some dirty white muslin curtains looped up 
over a door, under which you dive, and then the 
girl pulls some more dirty curtains aside from 
another door and announces you " 

"Really, Grace, how you notice things! I am 
sure I don't remember all this," said May. 

" I do; I don't go about in a dream. Then the 
drawing-room is a curiosity; there is scarcely a 
piece of real furniture in it except the chairs and 
a sofa, nothing but gimcrack tables and two- 
penny halfpenny ornaments; the walls are hung 
with china plates, not one worth a shilling, with 
bits of cotton velvet at the back of them; and 
Japanese fans and screens are stuck all over the 
room. I don't say there is no taste in the arrange- 
ment; there is, but it is bad taste. I forgot: uie 
chimney-piece is done up with a quantity of 
cheap lace, and if there is one thing I hate more 
than another it is imitation lace or imitation 
anything; and the whole house strikes me as 
being a sham, and I hate shams." 

" My dear, I believe the Grahams themselves 
are shams; they came here without introductions, 
and who they are, and how they got into society, 
no one knows; they will disappear one day and 
leave nothing but bills and that trumpery furni- 
ture behind them, you'll see. I know this place 
so well," said Miss Taylor. 

Oddly enough, a week later Mervyn came in 
one day with the news that the Grahams had 
gone off in the night by a potato-boat, leaving 
all their bills, some to a large amount, behina 
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them unpaid. This made Mrs. Kilgour very- 
thankful that May had never cultivated Mrs. 
Graham's acquaintance; indeed she did not care 
for society, and was content to amuse herself 
with quiet excursions with her brothers and 
Grace to different parts of the island. After 
their London life they thoroughly enjoyed the 
walks into the valleys, where they would light a 
fire, boil the kettle and have tea, as soon as the 
days grew warm enough, which they did by the 
end of May. Or another favourite plan was to 
take their luncheon with them and go by train, 
sometimes to the east, sometimes to the south 
end of the island, and picnic in one of the bays 
along the coast. At first they were content to 
walk or go by train, and had agreed to their 
mother's wish to wait till their father came for 
his holiday before making any boat excursions 
or taking any drives; but one hot Saturday at 
the beginning of June a desire to go by boat to 
some rocks near Samarez seized Mervyn, and he 
implored his mother to consent. 

It was Sydney's and Grace's holiday, he urged, 
and they all wanted to go somewhere, and it was 
so hot to walk, besides May was so lazy she 
declined to walk further than down to the beach; 
might not they take their luncheon in a boat and 
eat it on one of those rocks you could see so 
plainly from the beach, and which Mervyn was 
certain were only about half a mile from the 
shore? 

Mrs. Kilgour raised numerous objections to the 
plan, all of which Mervyn combated successfully. 

"Why can't you eat your luncheon on the 
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beach, instead of wanting to go to those wretched 
rocks?" urged Mrs. Kilgour; but this suggestion 
was received with the utmost scorn; there was 
no fun in that, the beach was much too near 
home, and too public a place. 

" Well, you may go if Mr. Falle says it is safe," 
said Mrs. Kilgour at last. 

Now Mervyn and Mr. Falle had never been on 
good terms with each other since the bell episode, 
and he flatly refused to ask old Falle's advice on 
any subject. 

" Besides, he is out in his potato-field, packing 
potatoes with a whole troop of boys and ffirls, 
and men and women, all working as if their lives 
depended on taking up so many cabots a day. I 
am sure he would grudge the moment it would 
take to answer my question. Seeing I am a 'wet 
bob* too, I should think I understand boating 
far better than that old idiot." 

It was useless for Mrs. Kilgour to urge that 
river-boating was very different to sea-boating; 
that the Jersey coast, as they knew to their cost, 
was most dangerous; that Mervyn understood 
nothing about tides or currents: they were all 
bent on going, and even May seemed to desire it, 
so that at last Mrs. Kilgour gave a reluctant con- 
sent. 

The luncheon-basket was soon packed, with a 
bottle of milk for the girls and some bottled beer 
for the boys, and in high glee they set off through 
the Samarez lanes down to the beach, which was 
about ten minutes' walk from La Chasse. Here 
they hired a boat which certainly was, as Mervyn 
said, a regular tub, and they probably could not 
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have upset it if they tried, so there seemed little 
fear of their coming to any harm in it. The 
baskets were soon put in, and May being com- 
fortably seated, prepared to enjoy herself to her 
heart's content dreaming of Harry Brand; Grace 
steered, Sydney lay at the bottom of the boat, 
and Mervyn, looking very well in his flannels, 
took the oars. 

"How's the tide?" asked Mervyn as the boat- 
man shoved the boat off. 

" Just turned, sir; it was high-water at twelve," 
said the man. 

" And it is now half-past," said Mervyn. " We 
shall just drift down with the tide, it will be easy 
enough going down, but I shall find it rather 
hard work pulling you all back against the tide 
in this heavy craft." 

" Never mind about coming back," said May, 
giving herself up to the delicious sensation of 
drifting lazily across the smooth sea, calm as a 
lake to-day, and blue as the cloudless sky above 
them, only with a different blue. 

The rocks they proposed landing on were 
straight ahead of them, as they steered a little to 
the south-west, and in reality about two miles 
from the shore. All this eastern side of the island 
is surrounded by a most effectual and natural 
defence of long ridges of rocks, some only visible 
at low- water, others remaining high and dry at 
the highest tides. The cluster they wished to 
reach contained one or two good-sized rocks, large 
enough to hold a larger party than they were, but 
certainly not easy to land on except by rather 
expert climbers, and this the Kilgours were fast 
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becoming, haying already had plenty of practice 
during the time they had been in the island 
They continued to glide smoothly on for about 
half an hour, Mervyn taking it quietly and avail- 
ing himself as much as possible of the ebbing tide, 
but they did not seem to get much nearer the 
rocks. Suddenly a grating sound was heard, and 
they found they had passed over a sunken rock, 
the top of which had scraped against the bottom 
of the boat. 

"HuUoa! Grace, what are you doing? Mind 
where you are steering us to," cried Mervyn. 

"I can't help it, Mervyn; how should I see a 
rock that is under water? We seem to be in a 
Rest of them here. Sydney, you come and steer 
and I'll lean over the bows, and call out when we 
are near a rock: fortimately the sea is so dear I 
shall be able to see easily." 

This somewhat primitive plan of navigating 
was adopted, and for the next hour Grace sat, or 
rather knelt, in the bows, and shouted directions 
to Sydney, who now had charge of the rudder. 
As they grew close to the spot they had selected 
they found there was a narrow channel between 
two of the largest masses of granite, but it was im- 
passable from the side they were on, so they rowed 
carefully up to the big rock as near as they safely 
could, but found it was impossible to land from 
the shore side. To get round the rock they had 
to make a little detour, which, however, they 
accomplished safely, and at last Mervyn succeeded 
in grasping a small prominence and declared they 
could land there, but both Grace and May dedin^ 
to attempt it. 
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" We must try another place then. Now if we 
can run the boat into that channel, do you think 
you girls could climb on to that smaller rock? If 
you can't, we must give it up and lunch in the 
boat," said Mervyn. 

The girls thought they could manage this, so 
the boat was with some difficulty turned into the 
narrow channel Mervyn shipped his oars, and 
sprung on to the rock with a loud huzza, keeping 
hold of the boat all the time for fear it should 
drift away. 

"Now, Grace, come next; give me your hand and 
jump, or you will wet your feet: lucky you girls 
have old clothes on. Now, Syd, mind your arm; 
and May, hand up the baskets; that is all right; 
now come yourself; there you are, May; I told 
you to be careful. Why, your feet must be wet 
through." 

"Ah ! well, it can't be helped, they are old boots," 
said May calmly, as she scrambled into a dry- 
comer. 

" Now, how are you going to fasten the boat, 
Mervyn?" 

" I don't quite know; my back is breaking with 
stooping over it now. Here, Grace, can you catch 
hold of it for a minute while I get hold of the rope : 
that will do; now I must find a piece of rock to 
fasten it on; if not, we shall have to hold it our- 
selves, which will be a nuisance. You can be un- 
packing the baskets, for I am dying of thirst," said 
Mervyn, clambering about with the rope in his 
hand, finally succeeding in making it fast to his 
stick, which he fixed firmly in a crevice of the 
rock; and then spnmg up to join the others, who 
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had climbed to the top, where there was a flat 
piece of granite which served as a table, and 
various niches which made excellent chairs. Here 
on this rock, with the sea surrounding them, it 
required but a very slight effort of the imagination 
to fancy themselves on a desert island, as Sydney 
suggested. 

" Don't talk of shipwrecks, pray, Sydney; we 
have had one real one; I am sure we don't want 
another," said Grace. 

"I don't think it would be bad fun if we 
had plenty of food and some rugs, and if it were 
fine weather, to spend two or three days on this 
rock," said Sydney. 

" Two or three hours will be long enough for 
me, so I hope that jolly old boat won't break loose 
while we are here; I think she is pretty safe 
though," said Mervyn, helping himsefi to a pile 
of sandwiches. 

" I wonder if anyone has ever had a meal on 
this rock before!" said Grace. 

" Don't suggest anything so prosaic, Grace; the 
charm of the whole thing is to think we are 
lunching on a rock in the midst of the sea, never 
yet visited by any one more important than sea- 
gulls and divers," said Mervyn. 

"And diverse other picnic parties most likely," 
said Sydney, for which attempt at a pun Mervjm 
caught him in his arms and threatened to throw 
him into the sea. 

" We are certainly not the only human bein^ 
that have ever set foot here, because ages ago this 
was part of France," said Grace. 

" Ages ago indeed! in pre- Adamite ages, I sus- 
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pect," said Mervyn. " Go and look after that old 
tub, young Syd; that arm of yours is nearly well 
now, you can make yourself useful." 

Sydney went and soon reported that the boat 
was all right, so they decided to rest for an hour 
and then start for the shore, which Mervyn cal- 
culated would take them two hours to reach, as 
the tide would be dead against them. As they 
rested Grace and Sydney entertained the others 
with an account of the way they treated their 
unfortunate tutor, the tricks they played him, 
the hauteur with which Grace treated him, the 
maximum of work which Sydney consented to 
do for him. 

" It would be a pleasant thing for both of you 
if he should take it into his head to tell Father 
when he comes at the end of this month," said 
Mervyn. 

"Do you think he is likely to?" asked Grace. 

" I can't say; I know I should if I were he; at 
least I should tell of you and lick Sydney myself," 
was Mervyn*s answer, after which the culprits 
were both somewhat silent for a while. 

At three o'clock they all moved reluctantly to 
the boat, which had not left them in the lurch, 
and after some little delay succeeded in getting it 
oflF, and Mervyn rowed them carefully round the 
rock and made for the shore. He soon found the 
tide was running very fast and he made but little 
progress against it. Half-an-hour's hard rowing 
took them but very little way, and at last Mer- 
vyn rested on his oars. 

"What a strong current there is here! Look, 
Mervyn, we are drifting back," cried Grace. 
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" So I see," said Mervyn briefly, applying him- 
self to the oars again. 

" We don't seem to me to make any progress," 
said Grace, after another quarter of an hour's 
steady pulling. 

"Nonsense, Grace!" said Mervyn angrily; "we 
must be getting nearer the shore." 

" We are not, though; on the contrary, I believe 
we are getting nearer the rocks we have just left," 
said Grace. 

" Well, one of you must come and take an oar; 
I am getting so tired. Is there any beer left?" 
asked Mervyn. 

Fortunately there was, and May gave him some, 
while Grace took an oar. 

This arrangement lasted for about twenty 
minutes, when May, who had been watching thek 
progress intently for some minutes, said: 

"Mervyn, dear, we are not moving an inch. K 
we are moving at all we are drifting nearer the 
rocks." 

"Yes, we are," said Mervyn. "The tide is 
carrying us out to sea, I am afraid, and I am get- 
ting so tired I can't pull a bit. May, could you 
take my oar for a few minutes? Perhaps if I rest I 
shall be able to get the boat out of this current." 

May took Mervyn's place, and both she and 
Grace did their utmost for ten minutes or more, 
when, finding they were losing ground, Mervyn 
suggested they should lie at anchor till he was 
rested; so he attempted to make the anchor firm, 
but whether the rope was too short, or the ground 
beneath them too rocky, the anchor would not 
hold fast, and in despair Mervyn took the oars 
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again, and told Sydney, whoTiad the rudder, to 
alter her course, and mst^ad of steering straight 
for the shore to try a slanting course and steer 
due east instead of north. For a few strokes this 
seemed to succeed better, but in five minutes' time 
they all agreed they were not moving. 

" Steer west, Sydney; take her round gently," 
said Mervyn. 

They got her round, but they could not move 
her any further in a westward direction than in 
any other. 

"Oh! Mervyn, what shall we dol" cried May, 
looking very pale and frightened. 

"I don't know," said Mervyn; "all I know is we 
sha'n't be able to get her a foot nearer the shore 
till the tide turns, and that won't be for another 
two hours, meanwhile the danger is that we shall 
be carried out to sea." 

"Is there really any danger then, Mervyn? 
Oh! how I wish we had never come! Nothing, 
no, nothing shall ever induce me to go in a boat 
again," said Grace. 

" Oh, Mervyn dear, I feel so faint!" said May. 

"Do be quiet, Grace; you are frightening May 
into a fit. Here, Syd, never mind the rudder, 
there is some beer left in that bottle, give it to 
May; and May, you must not faint, or you will 
really put us in danger, for if we have to attend to 
you we can't go on rowing; and the only real dan- 
ger is that we shall all get exhausted and be carried 
out to sea. Is there any cake or a biscuit left? 
if so, Sydney, give it to May," said Mervyn, who 
was really worn out with his exertions in rowing, 
and had enough to do to prevent the others from 
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seeing his anxiety lest they should be carried out 
to sea; and then without provisions or wraps, and 
on a strange coast, the consequences would be 
very serious in a little boat such as they were in 
now, especially with a delicate girl like May, or 
even with Grace, who was by no means robust. 

Then, too, a gale might at any moment spring 
up and dash them against a rock, or drive them 
into the middle of the Atlantic; altogether they 
were in by no means a pleasant position. And 
the irritating part of it was, they could actually 
see their own chimneys from the boat, and were 
so close to the shore that they could distinguish 
figures of people walking on the beach. Although 
it was so fine a day, no boats were in sight, this 
part of the island not being much frequented by 
pleasure-boats and the fishing-boats all being out 
at sea, probably waiting for the tide to turn, when 
they would run in with it. 

May swallowed the beer and Mervyn's reproof, 
and made a successful effort at checking her 
faintness. 

" There, I am better now," said May, wiping 
away some tears; " let me take an oar again, Mer- 
vyn, I should rather like to do something, I don't 
feel so frightened then." 

"Mervyn, I believe I could pull though my 
arm is so weak and stiff"; may I try?" asked 
Sydney. 

Mervyn, who felt he must rest for a time or 
break down altogether, agreed to this, and Syd- 
ney and May ea .h took an oar and pulled as well 
as they could, though Sydney Was soon obliged to 
give up. 
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" Let us all shout our hardest," said Grace, tak- 
ing Sydney's oar; " perhaps some one on the beach 
may hear us; we can but trj^" 

Accordingly they all shouted as loud as they 
could at intervals, and Mervyn tied a white hand- 
kerchief to his stick and waved it over his head 
in the vain hope of attracting some one's attention. 

" If Mother were only on the beach she would 
be sure to see us," said May. 

"Yes; but she is not likely to be there, for I 
was afraid she would be so nervous that I told her 
not to expect us till five or six, really meaning to 
get back sooner," said Mervyn, frantically waving 
his impromptu flag. 

" Besides, Mother is going for a drive with Miss 
Taylor, and won't be home much before six," said 
Grace, "so there is no chance of her sending a 
boat after us." 

" I should almost think they might see us from 
the fort, if they have a good glass, which they are 
certain to have, so keep on raising signals of dis- 
tress: here. May, you take the flag; I'll take the 
oars again now for a turn; I am rested a little. I 
wish there was some more beer, or milk, or even 
water," said Mervyn, taking the oars again. 

He pulled with a will for a few minutes, but 
all his labour only appeared to keep them jfrom 
drifting out to sea, and he was now so exhausted 
he could not go on pulling more than ten minutes, 
when the girls relieved him. Grace's sentiment 
that she wished they had never come was now 
openly shared by the whole party; and Mervyn, 
who had planned the expedition, was secretly 
blaming himself severely for his folly in having 
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undertaken such an excursion, though it was 
probable he would not confess so much to his 
brother and sisters, even at the last extremity, 
when rescue was impossible. The only person to 
whom he would be likely to acknowledge he had 
been wrong in pretending to understand sea-boat- 
ing was his father, whom it seemed probable he 
would never see again. 

The afternoon wore on, and the strength of the 
two girls and of Mervyn wore out, and at last May 
suggested they should cease rowing and resign 
themselves to their fate; which seemed inevitable, 
as they all three lay back exhausted, while Syd- 
ney stood up and strained every nerve in the hope 
of seeing a boat even in the dim distance. 

What a dreadful fate it was too! Drifting 
away into the great unknown. And this within 
sight, almost within call, of their own home. To 
see the shore gradually melt away, and then the 
fort, and even the rocks they were now so close 
to, till they were surrounded by sea — sea and 
sky, sky and sea, nothing else visible except an 
occasional sea-gull or perhaps a porpoise. And 
all the while the sun shining brightly, the sky 
cloudless, the sea smiling treacherously at them; 
all nature speaking of life and hope and joy on 
this bright June day, and these four young things, 
with infinite capacity for enjoying life and its 
pleasures, were being carried away to death, a 
slow, lingering, and yet almost certain death. 

The afternoon was now in its prime, but in a 
few hours the sun would set, leaving behind him 
for a few minutes his train of purple and gold, 
and gilding with a transient glory the cruel sea 
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that was bearing them on its bosom away into 
the chill dark night, whither they knew not; away, 
far, far away, through the waters of darkness and 
the sea of death, and still on and on till they reach 
the golden sea whose waves beat on the eternal 
shore. What a fate! Grand and terrible. But 
stay, that is one aspect of the picture only; we 
have not looked on the other; the chill night 
air, the darkness, the awful silence, the failing 
strength, the dreadful thirst, the terrible wonder- 
ing how it would all end, who would go first, or 
would a great wave come and swallow them all 
up together? 

Driftmg! Drifting!! Driftmg!!! What a text I 
What a sermon might be preached on it! 




CHAPTER Til. 



A LOBSTEB-POT PLAYS AN IMPORTANT PART. 



" £lT^lf' URRAH !" shouted Sydney suddenly; 

^j^sC, "a boat! a boat I" 

"jl^lj^ "Where? And don't upset this one 

in your excitement," said Mervyn, 

jumping up to look and see if the good news 

were true. 

" There," said Sydney, pointing to a boat which 
had just put out from Pontac, and was about two 
miles from them. 

" So there is, it is going out to sea; if wo can 
only manage to make them hear or see us, we are 
saved," said Mei-vyn. " Now, it is no use shout- 
ing yet, they are too far off to hear us, but we 
must go on making signs. I'll row again now, 
hope has given me fresh strength, and you all 
wave your handkerchiefs as hard as you can till 
they see you." 

Then came a quarter of an hour of great 
anxiety lest the boat should not see them, and 
should not come in their direction, for it seemed 
at fii-st to be going straight out to sea; then hope 
revived and they all thought she was coming to- 
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wards them, to sink again the next minute when 
they were sure she was going in the opposite 
direction. Then they thought the two men who 
were in the boat saw their signals, then again 
they were sure they didn't; at last to their joy one 
man waved his hat. 

" They see us at last," cried May. 

" Never mind," said Mervyn, " go on signalling 
or they won't understand wa are in distress and 
want them to help us. As soon as they get a 
little nearer we will shout to them." 

"They reaUy are coming to us now," cried 
Grace. "Oh! how glad I am! I never felt so 
glad in all my life, except when we landed on 
the pier that day." 

As soon as the boat was within ear-shot they 
all shouted, and kept shouting till the men an- 
swered them. Then the boat came closer and 
closer, and at last they were within speaking dis- 
tance. 

"What is the matter, sir?" shouted one man. 

"We are drifting out to sea, the tide is too 
strong for me to row against it; we have been 
here for about two hours," explained Mervyn. 

" You have not much strength left by the look 
of you now, sir; let me get alongside, and my 
mate will wait here for me while I see what is 
wrong." 

"Oh! but you must take us home before you 
go away, please. We'll pay you well," said 
May. 

" Oh yes, miss," said the man, as the boats came 
within reach of each other. "Why, what is wrong 
with your rudder, sir? Bless me, here's a start! 
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you are anchored on a lobster-pot/' And turning 
to his mate, who was a Jerseyman and could not 
speak English, he described the situation in Jer- 
sey-French, much to the amusement of both. 

"Anchored on a lobster-pot! What do you 
mean?" cried Mervyn. 

" See ! your rudder had caught in a lobster-trap, 
no wonder you could not move; we put them down 
all about here for the lobsters. Maybe it was 
lucky for you, for the tide is very strong here, 
and as likely as not but for that you might have 
been carried out to sea. There, you are all right 
now, sir. Do you think you can manage to row 
the ladies back?" 

" I think so," said Mervyn. 

" No, no, I am sure he can't; don't leave us pray, 
get in and row us ashore," cried May, and both 
Grace and Sydney echoed her cry; and at last 
the fisherman stepped into their boat, and taking 
the oars pulled strongly and steadily towards the 
shore. In less than an hour he landed them safely 
on the beach, where the two girls, worn out with 
suspense, fear, and exhaustion, lay down almost 
insensible, while Mervyn ran home for assistance. 
Mrs. Kilgour had just come in from her drive, and 
was still talking to Miss Taylor in the carriage, 
when Mervyn came up and explained what had 
happened. 

"Drive to the beach, coachman; we will fetch 
the poor girls," said Miss Taylor; and they drove 
off at once for them. The sight of their mother 
made both the girls burst into tears, which did 
them good, and they soon recovered sufficiently 
to get into the carriage and drive home, where 
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they had tea, after which they did not seem much 
the worse for their adventure. 

" May," said Mervyn a few days after, " do you 
care to see old Falle raise the 'clameur de Haro?'" 

" I don't know what it is. Is it worth seeing?" 
asked May languidly, looking up from her em- 
broidery, and rousing hsrseK from a day-dream 
of Harry Brand. 

" It is an old Norman law. 1*11 explain it to you 
as we go. Yes, it will be worth something to see 
that old sinner on his knees, and it is not far; only 
be quick, it will be over by twelve o'clock." 

May, more to oblige Mervyn than to please her- 
self, complied, and fetching a hat and gloves, de- 
clared herself ready to accompany him. 

" I hope it is not far, Mervyn, it is frightfully 
hot," said May as she followed Mervyn through 
the farmyard. 

" Oh no ! it is only across this potato-field, where 
you see those men at work building a wall; the 
land belongs to old Falle, but he has let it for 
years to an English officer with that house to the 
right. Well, the Englishman wishes to make a 
walled-in garden, and old Falle won't allow him; 
however the Englishman persists, so he is going 
to raise the 'clameur de Haro* this morning. 
Here he comes. Look, we are just in time: those 
two men with him are the witnesses. Now we 
shall see and hear the old idiot. Look, May," said 
Mervyn, as Mr. Falle walked up to the English- 
man, who, with a cigar in his mouth, appeared 
rather to enjoy the proceedings. 

"I call upon you to desist from building this 
wall," said the Jerseyman, and then removing his 
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hat and kneeling down on the ground he cried 
out, "Haro! Haro! k mon aide mon prince," when 
the builders with one consent threw down their 
tools and ceased working. 

" Can't they go on working nowl" asked May. 

" No; the property is now supposed to be under 
the protection oi the king. Old Falle has to go to 
the Greffe within twenty-four hours and lodge a 
declaration, or the proceedings are annulled. I 
should like to lock him up for twenty-four hours, 
just for the fun of seeing him go through the 
performance again. I wonder he should like to 
make such a fool of himself before all the work- 
men and us." 

" Who was this Haro? Was it Harold?" asked 
May.' 

"No, you old goose; Harold was a Saxon. 
Rollo was the first duke of Normandy, and Ha-Ro 
is a contraction of Ha! Rollo. The law was in 
force when the islands belonged to Normandy 
and they still retain a great many of these old 
Norman laws. Poor old Major Johnson will have 
to do without a walled-in garden now." 

" I am glad I have seen it, though it is a stupid 
old law. Would not Sydney have enjoyed it?" 

" Yes, but neither he nor Grace deserve to be 
let out from their lessons even for a few minutes; 
they do behave abominably to that little tutor. 
What do you think they did the other morning? 
They put a crapeau in his hat, and when he took 
it up to put it on, this wretched animal fell 
out." 

"I wonder Grace can be so unladylike; she is 
as bad as Sydney, if not worse," said May. 
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" Just as bad She catches all the little crabs 
which Sydney slips into Voisin's pockets." 

" Is that what they do with those crabs ! I have 
often wondered. I thought they were making an 
aquarium." 

" Not they; nothing so sensible. But if they go 
on in this way after Father returns, I'll tell him 
myself if Voisin does not, because it is too bad of 
them; it is insulting the man, besides waste of 
money, for they learn nothing. I fancy he means 
to have it out though, for he has asked me several 
times when we expect Mr. Kilgour," said Mervyn. 

Mr. Kilgour arrived at the end of June, intend- 
ing to stay for two months for his summer holi- 
days. He seemed in very good spirits, but he 
did not enlighten any of his children as to* how 
his money matters were progressing. About Kitty 
he was less reserved, and told them she was going 
on so satisfactorily that Dr. Sandys hoped to let 
her come to Jersey in October at the latest. 

" Grace," said Mervyn one evening, when Mr. 
Kilgour had been home about a week, "have you 
and Sydney given up zoology since Father came 
home?" 

"I don't know what you mean, we never learnt 
it," said Grace. 

" Indeed ! I thought all those crabs and crapeaus 
you and Syd used to collect so industriously were 
specimens brought home for you to study," said 
Mervyn. 

" Be quiet, Mervyn, and don't be so disagree- 
able," said Grace in an undertone, fearing her 
father, who was in the room reading the paper, 
should overhear the conversation and ask for an 
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explanation; but if he did hear, Mr. Kilgour made 
no inquiries, though Mervyn went on teasing 
Grace the rest of the evening about her zoological 
mania and its sudden collapse, so strangely coin- 
cident, as he said, with his father's return. This 
saying things in his father's presence, which the 
others did not wish him to hear, was a favourite 
form of teasing of Mervyn*s; but Mr. Kilgour never 
took any notice of it, though he knew perfectly 
what was going on, and on this particular occa- 
sion he guessed Grace had been doing some mis- 
chief which she did not wish to get to his ears, so 
he made no inquiries. 

The next morning, however, he was destined to 
know, for Mr. Voisin requested a private inter- 
view, and then saying he did not like to speak 
till Mr. Kilgour had been home some little time, 
he gave him a detailed account of all he had 
undergone at the hands of his pupils, whose pro- 
gress was far from satisfactory, The crabs, the 
orapeau, Grace's insolent manner, Sydney's im- 
pertinence and idleness, nothing was forgotten, 
and Mr. Kilgour received about as bad an accoimt 
of the two pupils as it was possible for master to 
give. 

"You two are in for it, and serve you both 
right, too," said Mervyn, going into the school- 
room to Grace and Sydney. 

" What do you mean, Mervyn?" cried Grace. 

"What I say. Voisin has been for the last half- 
hour alone in the dining-room with Father. He 
has just gone, and I heard Father say as he let 
him out, ' I will see that it does not occur again.' 
So evidently he has heard all about your goings 
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on, and I would not be in either of your shoes for 
five shillings." 

" Well, get out of our school-room; you need 
not sit there exulting over us in that mean way," 
said Grace. 

" I sha'n't do anything of the kind. I am a 
great deal too much interested in the matter. I 
am going to sit here and see what happens. Here 
comes Mr. Kilgour. Oh, no! you don't get out of 
the window, either of you; here you stay,** said 
Mervyn, catching hold of Grace with one hand 
and Sydney with the other, just as the door 
opened and in walked Mr. Kilgour. 

" Mervyn, leave the room, please. I want to 
speak to Grace and Sydney,** said Mr. Kilgour, 
and Mervyn much against his inclination was 
forced to obey. " Mr. Voisin has just been with 
me, and has given me such a disgraceful account 
of. your conduct I can scarcely believe it till I 
hear from your own lips it is true. Is it possible 
that you have both been guilty of such vulgar 
impertinence as to put crabs and toads in Mr. 
Voisin*s pockets and hat?'* continued Mr. Kilgour 
when Mervyn was gone. 

Grace and Sydney, looking exceedingly foolish, 
answered "Yes" in a very low voice, and Mr. 
Klilgour went through all the charges, making 
them confess to each one separately till he had 
exhausted Mr. Voisin's complaints. 

" I am disgusted with you both. You will have 
no holidays this summer, not even your usual 
Saturday. I have made arrangements with Mr. 
Voisin to come daily for the next six weeks, and 
this will prevent you from taking part in most 
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of thd excursions we intend making, and which I 
was looking forward to enjoying with you. And 
when Mr. Voisin comes to-morrow morning you 
will both beg his pardon. You don't go out of 
doors to-day, and I don't wish to see either of 
you again till I hear from Mr. Voisin that you 
have apologized to him." So saying Mr. Kilgour 
depai'ted. 

This sentence affected the culprits in different 
ways. Sydney, who was an idle young monkey, 
was very much cut up at finding he was to have 
no holidays and no picnics, to both of which he 
had been looking forward; while Grace, though 
regretting the picnics, didn't so much mind no 
holidays, but loathed having to beg Mr. Voisin's 
pardon, which Sydney cared very httle about. 

" I sha'n't care for that much; besides, we have 
behaved like cads, I think," said Sydney; "but I 
do wish we were going to have some holidays." 

" I don't care for that so much; but I won't apo- 
logize to that man. I declare I won't," said Grace. 

"Yes, you must, Grace; pray, don't make it 
worse by refusing. We don't want to have an- 
other row with Father." 

" You'll see I sha'n't," said Grace. " And where 
are we going to have our meals, I should like to 
know? Are we to starve all to-day and to-mor- 
row? At least, as far as I am concerned, it will 
be starving altogether if we are not to eat till we 
have apologized to Mr. Voisia." 

" We shall have to have our dinner in the kit- 
chen, I suppose. I don't mind; do you?" said 
Sydney. 

" Mind! I should think I did mind. I would 
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rather have none a great deal;" and Grace looked 
very unhappy. 

"Look here, Grace! I'll go and tell Ellen we 
are in a scrape and ask her to let us have our 
dinner and tea and breakfast in here; shall I?" 
and not waiting for an answer, Sydney ran off, 
and talked Ellen into obliging them. 

It was a lovely afternoon and evening which 
these two were doomed to spend in the house, 
while the others went for a drive, and even be- 
fore bedtime arrived Sydney was in a penitent 
frame of mind and regretted his folly; but Grace 
was more angry than sorry, and inclined to be 
sulky, only there was no one but her companion 
in misfortune to sulk with. 

The next morning, as soon as Mr. Voisin ar- 
rived, Sydney made the amende honorable; but 
Grace did nothing of the kind. She did her 
lessons much better than usual, indeed as well as 
possible; but she addressed no word to Mr. Voisin 
except to answer his questions. At one o'clock, 
just as the tutor was about to take his departure, 
Mr. Kilgour came in. 

"Good morning, Mr. Voisin, I hope these 
naughty children have begged your pardon." 

" Yes, sir, Master Sydney has. We are going 
to turn over a new leaf," said the tutor. 

"There's a good boy, Sydney," said Mr. Kil- 
gour, putting his arm round Sydney, who knew 
he was forgiven; and as his father's smile was 
like the sunshine to him, ran away happy in spite 
of his punishment. 

"And have not you done the same, Grace?" 
said Mr. Kilgour, turning to Grace, who was 
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standing by the table in a great state of indig- 
nation at being called a naughty child by her 
father in Mr. Voisin's hearing. 

" No," she answered in a low voice. 

"Then do so at once," was the answer, so 
sharply spoken that Grace burst into tears. 

"Did you hear me, Grace?" repeated Mr. Kil- 
gour in the same tone, and Grace, really frightened, 
sobbed out: " I beg your pardon, Mr. Voisin." 

Mr. Voisin muttered something quite unintelli- 
gible, felt as uncomfortable as Grace, and finally 
bowed himself out of the room, registering a vow 
never to complain to Mr. Kilgour again if they 
stuffed every crapeau in the island into his 
pockets. 

" You can dine with us, Grace, as usual," said 
Mr. Kilgour as he left the room; but Grace did 
not appear again till tea time, having cried till 
her head ached so badly she was obliged to lie 
down, and she looked so woebegone when she did 
appear that even Mervyn refrained from teasing 
her. 

The next day Mervyn had a letter which he 
was rather mysterious about, not choosing to say 
from whom it came, but seeming very much 
amused with the contents. 

" May, will you walk to the pier with me to 
see the mail come in? She is just boxed, so if we 
go at once we shall be in time to see her. We 
can catch the train if you are sharp," said Mervyn 
on the following morning. 

" Oh, Mervyn, would not Father go with you 
instead? It is so hot, and I feel so lazy," said 
May dreamily. 
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"No; I don't know where he is, and I don't 
want him to come to-day. I have had a letter 
from Brand, May, and I want to talk to you 
about it," replied Mervyn. 

At this news May's laziness disappeared, and 
in a few minutes she and Mervyn were on their 
way to the little railway-station. 

"What does he say? Show me the letter, 
Mervyn, will you? Do; there's a dear boy!" 
pleaded May. 

" I will when we get home. I have not it with 
me. I don't wear Brand's letters next my heart 
as you do." 

" I don't, for I have none to wear. How is he, 
Mervyn?" 

" He is all right, and in very good spirits. He 
is ordered to India They are to sail on the first." 

"To India! Oh! what shaU I do?" exclaimed 
May. 

"Do! why, rejoice. Don't look as if you were 
going to faint. It is a splendid thing for him; 
he gets double pay, and he hopes to get a staff 
appointment very shortly and come back in two 
years for you. You will see just as much of him 
if he remained in England as you will when he is 
in India. The only drawback is he is going out 
at the worst time in the hot weather; but that 
can't be helped. Wait a minute; here is the train. 
Let us get an empty carriage." 

"Oh, dear, what a world it is! Miserable place! 
I don't know whether to be glad or sorry," sighed 
May, as the man closed the carriage-door. 

"I know which you'd be if you knew all I 
could tell you," said Mervyn to himself, adding 
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aloud: "He wants to come over here before he 
goes, May, and asks me if I think you could 
manage to see him." 

" Does he really say that ? Oh ! what shall I 
do ? There never was such a miserable woman as 
I am. I have promised Father not to speak or to 
write to Harry without his knowledge." 

" Does Brand know that?" asked Mervyn. 

" No ; he only knows I am forbidden to. He 
does not know I have promised; and I am glad 
he does not, for he would not let me break my 
promise, and / Tiiiist — see him I will, and there is 
no other way." 

" Well, women have very elastic consciences on 
such matters. I suppose you mean to do it, and 
then tell Father when it is too late to stop you." 

" Yes, I must. Of course it is very wrong of 
me; but I can't help it. I always was very 
wicked. Mervyn, you will tell Harry to come; 
won't you? and you won't mention my promise, 
and you'll help me to see him ? Will you, Mervyn ?" 
begged May. 

" I will help you to see him if he comea I won't 
promise more than that. HuUoa! the mail is 
flagged. We shall have to walk pretty quick 
Jump out. I tell you what. May, we will take a 
fly. I'll stand treat; it is so hot to walk fast." 

May was too much engrossed in thinking over 
aU she had just heard to be surprised at this 
unwonted piece of extravagance of Mei-vyn's, and 
seated herself in the fly in a dream. Nor did she 
hear Mervyn tell the driver to wait when they 
got out at the end of the pier. 

The Southampton boat was just coming into 
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the harbour, and Mervyn with a broad grin on 
his face led his sister to the edge of the pier to 
see her come through the mouth of the harbour. 
There were a great many passengers on board; 
but May was too much occupied with her own 
thoughts to pay much attention to any of them; 
nor did she notice that Mervyn was exchanging 
igns with some one on board. 

Suddenly, while the boat was performing some 
mysterious evolutions in the harbour preparatory 
to getting into her berth, Mervyn, whose atten- 
tion had been attracted by a figure on the Wey- 
mouth or Albert Pier, which is only separated 
from the Southampton or Victoria Pier by the 
mouth of the harbour, exclaimed: "Botheration! 
There is Father on the Weymouth Pier." 

"Where?" said May. "Oh, yes; so there is; he 
has come down to see the mail in. We might get 
ferried across to him. I like that pier better than 
this, and it is shorter." 

"We won't do anything of the kind. Just sup- 
pose Harry should happen by any chance to be 
on board this boat ; we should miss him." 

" But it is not the least likely. In fact, it is 
impossible," said May. 

" I am not so sure about that. Just look at 
that gentleman standing close to the steamers 
side and looking up at us. It is wonderfully like 
Brand." 

" Oh, Mervyn ! Mervyn ! it is Harry. He sees 
us, too. Look ! he is taking off his hat." 

"It is a miserable world, May, isn't it?" said 
MervjTi, imitating May's tone a few minutes 
before. 
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" No, you silly boy. Mervyn, do you think that 
boat will ever come near enough for Harry to 
land? I should think they have been fooling 
about in that harbour for at least an hour." 

" Say two hours at once, May. In reality they 
have been seven minutes, and don't fall into the 
harbour for the sake of being picked up by Brand 
Just come round here and mix with these other 
people, then Father is not so likely to spot us. If 
he did, he would guess at once from your excite- 
ment that Brand was on board." 

"I forgot my father. Do you think he has 
seen us, Mervyn? How I wish he would go home! 
If he were to see Harry it would put an end to 
our fun before it has begun." 

" It would, indeed; so be careful, May. They 
will have to land by the steps, for the tide is 
rather low, so he won't be so likely to see Brand. 
The best plan will be, May, as soon as they begin 
to land, for you to get into the carriage. I'll wait 
for Harry and send him after you. The carriage 
is closed; I told the coachman to shut it up. You 
had better get in now: they'll begin to land 
directly, and Brand is sure to be the first on 
shore." 

" Very well. Did you know he was coming to- 
day, Mervyn?" asked May, as they threaded their 
way through endless hampers and barrels of pota- 
toes to the fly. 

" Yes. Now get in, and in a few minutes I'll 
bring Harry." 

May obeyed, and in a few minutes the door 
opened and Harry Brand sprang in. 

" Have you any luggage besides that coat and 
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umbrella, Brand?" asked Mervyn, poking his head 
m at the window a few minutes later. 

" Only a portmanteau and a hat-box, my dear 
fellow." 

"All right, then; Til go and look for them, 
while you two say how do you do to each other; 
you may have finished by the time I come back, 
if I don't hurry," said Mervyn; but the lovers 
were too much engrossed with each other to pay 
aiiy attention to his sarcasm. Ten minutes later 
Mervyn appeared, followed by a porter with the 
luggage. 

" How quick you have been, Mervyn, dear!" said 
May. 

" Quick! why I could have done it in half the 
time if I had chosen. Pontac Hotel, driver, and 
put us down at Samarez Comer." 

"What are we going to Pontac for?" asked 
May. 

" Because it is nearer to you than Breeds. I can 
stay a week, and I want to see as much as I can 
of you in that time," explained Mr. Brand; " this 
Pontac is only about a mile from your house, 
is it?" 

" It is only three quarters, I should say. Look 
here. May, lean back, for we are sure to pass Mr. 
Bolgour at the end of the pier. He will be on 
my side, so I'll turn my back to the window," 
said Mervyn. 

"There he is," exclaimed Mr. Brand; "how I 
should like to bow to him ! I mean to call on him 
the day before I leave to say good-bye, though I 
fear the trial of parting with me will be too much 
for him." 
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'* Don*t taJk of going yet, Haary; you have only 
just come/' said May. 

"No, I won't; I mean to have no end of fmi 
before I go. I told your father I would see 
you when I chose, so I can do it with a clear 
conscience." 

May inwardly wished she could too, but she 
silenced hers by thinking she would confess it all 
when the week was over, both to her father and 
her lover; and she gave herself up to listening to 
Harry's plans of meeting for the next few days. 
To begin with, they were to spend the afternoon 
on the rocks at Pontac, Mervyn consenting to 
accompany them at a discreet distance; and 
then they would make some arrangements for the 
next day, and discuss whether or no they should 
take Sydney and Grace into their confidence. 

At dinner Mr. Kilgour mentioned having been to 
the pier, though as he did not seem to have seen 
Mervyn or May they did not think it necessary 
to tell him they had been to the other pier; but 
May felt very hot and guilty, and was glad when 
the subject was changed. Unfortunately the next 
thing Mr. Kilgour did was to pibpose a drive for 
that afternoon, inviting Mervyn and May to ac- 
company him and Mrs. Kilgour. 

" I don't think I will go. Father, it is so hot," 
said May, intending to spend the afternoon on 
the rocks at Pontac, where it was much hotter. 

" I have promised to meet a friend at Pontac, 
or I should have been delighted to go," said 
Mervyn. 

"What is your friend's name?" inquired Mr. 
Kilgour, 
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" Douglas," said Mervyn, soothing his conscience 
with the recollection that Harry's second name 
was Douglas. 

"Why didn't ypu go, May? I don't think 
Father liked it," said Grace, when Mr. Kilgour left 
the table. 

" He might as well take you and Sydney," said 
May evasively. " Why don't you ask him?" 

" I would not condescend to," said Grace. 

"Would you come if he condescended to ask 
you?" said Mr. Kilgour, reappearing m time to 
overhear Grace's remark. 

" Yes," said Grace, blushing and leaning over 
the back of her chair. Mr. Kilgour took hold of 
her face and lifted it up till his lips touched her 
forehead. 

" Then go and get ready, and tell Sydney he 
may come too. We will go to the Corbieres," said 
Mr. Kilgour; and Grace ran away very happy, for 
this was almost the first time her father had 
spoken to her since the scene with Mr. Voisin two 
days ago. 

So in very different ways the whole family 
passed a very happy afternoon; Mervyn and his 
turtle-doves, as he called them, planning a shrimp- 
ing party for the next day, and deciding to take 
the children, as they called Grace and Sydney, 
into their secret. This was the more necessary, 
as they would have to borrow some shrimping-nets 
of Mr. Falle, and Mervyn would not ask for them ; 
so Sydney was deputed to do so, and to learn 
from him the best place to go to. 

At last the party was completely an-anged: the 
four Kilgours were to start for Le Hocq soon 
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after their early dinner. It was not mentioned that 
there Harry Brtod would meet them, and Grace 
and Sydney were to be bound to secrecy; but it 
was understood they would wade out as far as 
possible with the ebbing tide and shrimp till the 
tide turned, when they were to be sure and hasten 
back to a large rock on the shore, where they 
were to make a fire, boil the shrimps and have tea 

All this was settled to the satisfection of every- 
body, when to May's dismay Mr. Kilgour asked 
permission to join them at tea time and help to 
eat the shrimps. At any other time this would 
have been considered a great honour by them, as 
it now was by Grace and Sydney; but May knew 
it would spoil her pleasure, as Harry could not 
be there if her father were, besides she could not 
bear the constant fear of discovery, and the con- 
ciousness that she was acting dishonourably in 
breaking her promise and deceiving her father; 
but nothing could be done except acquiesce in the 
plan as amiably as possible. 

Fortunately it was not a very hot day, and 
there was a delicious breeze, but even then they 
found the walk to Le Hocq, carrying the heavy 
nets and baskets, very hot and tiring. The 
astonishment of Grace and Sydney on meeting 
Harry Brand was great, but they readily agreed 
to keep the secret, and knowing nothing of May's 
promise to her father, thought it great fun. When 
they reached the sea the gentlemen took off* their 
shoes and socks and rolled their trousers up to their 
knees, while Grace and May put on some old shoes 
and pinned up their dresses, intending to wade 
knee-deep, regardless of getting wet The party 
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soon separated, the lovers going off together with 
one net between them, which it was observed by 
the others always took a very long time to empty, 
and required four hands during the process; Grace 
stuck to the pools and caught more shrimps than 
any of the others, while Mervyn went out as far 
as he could wade, and Sydney followed as close 
as he dared For two or three hours they all 
fished most industriously and had very good 
sport, and came to the conclusion that shrimping, 
if a very tiring, back-breaking amusement, was 
nevertheless very good fun. 

At last Mervyn, whose basket was full, turned 
back, and pointing to a cart which was being 
filled with sand as a rendezvous, shouted to the 
others to join him there. 

"I am so dreadfully tired I can never walk 
back," said Grace. 

" So am I," said May; " and so wet." 

* Look here! why not drive on the top of that 
sand-cart? it is perfectly clean, and no one will 
see you. We will get the man to drive you to 
the beach. Ill go and drive a bargain," said Mr. 
Brand. 

The man was delighted to oblige them, so Harry 
Brand lifted May and Mervyn Grace on to the 
top of the tumbril which was filled with sand, 
while Sydney clambered up after them. 

"Are you all right? It will jolt you fright- 
fully, but hold on," said Mr. Brand; and then 
amidst shouts of laughter the man whipi>ed his 
horses and led them slowly on, Mervyn and Brand 
following. 

"I am falling," laughed May; "hold me, Sydney." 
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" Dig your hands down into the sand as I do, 
May," said Grace; and by degrees they grew 
accustomed to their novel position and held on. 

" It is a new sensation, there is something in 
that," said May in the blas^ tone which she 
affected occasionally. 

They had gone about half a mile and were still 
nearly a mile from the rock they wished to reach 
when Grace exclaimed: 

" Here is Father coming to meet us." 

"Harry, what shall we do? Here is Father," 
cried May. 

" By Jove, so there is. Whew! I can't go back 
or I shall be drowned, that is very dear, and I 
can't go on or there is an end of all our fun. If 
I cut across towards Pontac he will see me and 
suspect something, if he does not recognise me. 
Here, stop, my man. We need not accelerate 
matters. If I were to hide in the sand I might 
be suffocated: I have it! Driver, change coats 
with me; put on mine and leave it at Pontac 
Hotel, and lend me your blouse and whip; you 
can call for them and the caiii in about an hour's 
time : and now take this net and basket and carry 
to that rock over there, and walk close to that 
gentleman you see coming towards us. Do you 
understand?" and Mr. Brand put some silver into 
the man's hand which helped his understanding, 
and then amid much laughter took the whip and 
arrayed in the blouse, which hid all his costume 
and reached to his loiees, he walked barefoot to 
the horses' heads and proceeded to lead them. 

"I am a Jersey man and can't understand a word 
of English, mind that. May," said Hany, turning 
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the Zulu hat he had bought for the shrimping 
down so that it hid all the upper part of his face. 

On they went again, speciilating as to whether 
or no Mr. Kilgour would recognise their driver, 
while the real driver walked boldly past him un- 
challenged, Mr. Kilgour merely thinking he was 
an amateur fisherman who had wisely put on old 
boots and corduroy trousers. 

At last the cart reached Mr. Kilgour, who seemed 
highly amused at the position of his daughters, 
more particularly of Grace, whose horror at such 
a proceeding a few months ago would have been 
great. 

"We were so tired we could not walk," explained 
May, inwardly trembling as Mr. Ealgour stopped 
close to Harry, who touched his hat without 
looking up. 

" So we asked this Jerseyman to give us a lift," 
said Mervyn. 

" Very good of him," replied Mr. Kilgour. "You 
don't often drive young ladies, I suppose ?" turning 
to the man. 

"He does not understand English, Father. Avan- 
cez, vite, s'il vous plait," said May, while Mervyn 
called out to his father to come and look at his 
shrimps, and managed to keep him behind the 
cart for the rest of the way, which seemed to May 
interminable, and her heart was beating so loud 
with fear lest Harry should be discovered she 
fancied every one must hear it. 

At last they reached the rock, and May heard 
her father discuss with Mei-vyn how much they 
should give the carter for his trouble, and sunk, 
not into her shoes but into the sand with fright, 
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when she heard Mr. Kilgour suggest asking him 
himself. 

"Let Mervyn give him half-a-erown. Father," 
said May, " or let me. I can ask him in Frendi 
if he is satisfied;" and Mr. Kilgonr, apparently 
nothing suspecting, agreed. 

Mr. Brand dare not come forward to help May 
down, much as he longed to do so, but had to 
stand by his horses while Mervyn lifted her off 
the cart, and then May went forward and as she 
gave the half-crown whispered: 

" I'll signal to you as soon as he goes. Come 
when I wave a white handkerchief." 

" Bien entendu, et merci bien, ch^rie," was the 
reply; and then jumping on to the shaft Mr. Brand 
drove off in the correct style of his assumed char- 
acter, while May, much relieved at his escape, told 
her father the man seemed quite satisfied. 
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A NARROW ESCAPE. 




'HETHER purposely or not, Mervyn 
and Grace took so long lighting the 
fire, and when lighted, the fire took 
so long boiling the kettle, that Mr. 
gour, despairing of ever getting any tea, and 
vinced they would never boil the shrimps over 
t fire, suggested he should take home a basket- 

and get Ellen to cook them for himself and 
3. Kilgour, which proposal was received by 
Y with inward rejoicing; and no sooner was 
Dut of sight than she tied a handkerchief to 

of the nets, and climbing on to a high piece 
rock, signalled wildly to her lover, who was 

slow in returning the signal from the hotel 
3ony, where, having changed his clothes, he 
5 eagerly watching and hoping to be sum- 
aed. 

We have not begun yet, the shrimps are 
rly ready, and then we have to boil the kettle 

tea; so you are in plenty of time, Hany," 
I Grace, as Mr. Brand arrived with May, wno, 
jpite of her fatigue, had gone to meet him. 
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" Be quick, then, for I am so hungiy. Was not 
it fun, Mervyn? I thought your father had 
spotted me when he first came up; I quaked not 
for myself but for May. Now I wonder what 
he would have done if he had recognised me?" 

"Pretended he didn't, as likely as not. In 
fact I am not at all sure that he didn't know you, 
he looked very hard at you for a moment; I 
thought it was all up with us till I got him be- 
hind the cart. Suppose he saw you land yester- 
day ; it would be rather a sell for us, wouldn't it, 
if it should turn out he is taking us in all the 
while?" said Mervyn. 

"My dear Mervyn, don't trouble yourself to try 
and alarm me, or I'll pitch you into the sea. Mr. 
Kilgour is as blissfully ignorant of my presence 
here as I unhappily am of Hindostanee," said Mr. 
Brand, helping May to some shrimps. "And 
now let us settle what we are to do to-morrow. 
In the morning, Mervyn, you and I will bathe 
in the Pontac-tub, you understand? then. May, 
you meet me on the beach about half -past eleven 
and we will while away the morning on the rocks 
and plan the afternoon; then the next day you 
and I and Mervyn will drive to Plemont in a 
dog-cart; you will have to get leave somehow, if 
not you must come without leave, that is all; as 
well for a sheep as a lamb when we are about 
it. Oh! May, your father's face when I caU on 
him next Tuesday and confess to all this!" 

" Don't, Harry, please. I am sure I shall never 
live through it; what with losing you, and my 
father's anger, I don't know what i«all become of 
me," said May 
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"Never mind, May, these days are worth a 
little suffering; besides, it will only be wholesome 
retribution after all," said Harry. 

The Pontac-tub which he alluded to was in 
reality a boat belonging to the hotel from which he 
and Mervyn mtended to bathe; but knowing May 
would be frightened at the idea of their jumpmg 
from a boat, he did not wish to rouse her fears 
by speaking more plainly. About ten the next 
day Mervyn walked to Pontac .and he and Brand 
started on their expedition. Kowing lazily out 
to sea, when they were about half a mile out 
Brand undressed and dived in, reappearmg the 
other side of the boat. 

"Now, old fellow, paddle about while I have my 
swim, and then TU take your place while you have 
a turn," said Brand, swimming about like a duck. 

Mervyn agreed, but presently he grew tired 
of waiting for Brand, who seemed in no hurry 
to return; moreover, it was very hot, and the sea 
looked so tempting that Mervyn could resist no 
longer, and feeling certain they could easily re- 
turn to the boat when they wanted to, he un- 
dressed and jumpmg in swam after Brand. 

"Holloa!" said Brand, "where is the boat?" 

"Oh! she is aU right over there. I thought 
you were going to spend the morning swimming, 
so as I was hot I jumped in too," said'Mervyn. 

" You yoimg scamp, it is ten to one if we get 
hold of the boat again, she is drifting away and 
I am not as fresh as I was; however, let us try 
for her;" and Brand swam in the direction of the 
boat, followed by Mervyn, to whom nothing 
seemed easier than to regain it. 

(193) I 
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Unfortunately, he soon found it was by no 
means so easy as he had imagined, and finding he 
could not keep up with Brand, he shouted: 

" Go on, old fellow, and come back for me, I 
can't keep up with you." 

Brand gave a look at the boat and another at 
Mei'vyn, whom he saw was getting tired, and fear- 
ing the boy's strength should fail, redoubled his 
own efibrts to reach the boat, which he was gain- 
ing on but was still some distance off. 

Mervyn grew very tired and tried swimming 
on his back and then on his side, and at last wa^ 
obliged to give up swimming and floated But 
the tide was strong and was carrying him out to 
sea; and still Brand was struggling after the 
boat, and seemed as if he would never reach it. 
Mervyn made another effort or two, but found he 
was too exhausted to swim a stroke, and gave 
himseli up for lost, knowing he could never keep 
up till Brand rejoined him, even if he caught the 
boat immediately. Life had never seemed so 
sweet before as now under this summer sky, 
when he was sinking in this bright blue sea, so 
clear that he could see sea- weeds floating far be- 
neath him, sinking to rise three times as he had 
heard bodies always did, and then, unless Brand 
was in time to pick up his dead body, sinking to 
be the food of the crabs, which woidd fasten on 
his eyes and face. All the horrors of drowning, 
all the terrors of death, all his past life, all the 
evil he had said and thought and done, passed 
through his mind in one brief minute, and then 
he fell asleep. 

At a quarter past eleven May started to the 
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beach to meet her lover; she sauntered slowly 
along the Samarez-lane courting the shade, for 
the sun was scorching, and nothing in the world 
but Harry Brand would have tempted her out in 
such heat; when just as she reached the end of 
the lane she met Sydney running and looking 
very hot. 

"Sydney, out at this time! where is Mr. 
Voisin?" 

" Oh 1 I was going to bathe with Father. But, 
May, there are some fellows drowning, and Father 
is gone out in a boat to try and save them; I am 
going home for some rugs and brandy." 

" Sydney, oh ! if it should be Harry and Mervyn ! 
I must go to the hotel and see; be quick back 
with the brandy, I'll get help from the hotel," 
said May. "Don't teU Mother," she cried out 
after Sydney; and then, regardless of the heat. 
May flew along the sands towards Pontac. As 
she went she saw a man in a boat whom she re- 
coornized as her father, pulling towards some 
fi^e that seemed to be st^gglkig in the water; 
only one figure, thought May; on! which is it, 
brother or lover? Mervyn or Harry? She dare 
not wish for either at the expense of the other. 
But, stay! further out at sea is another boat, and 
a round ball, which perhaps was a head, seemed 
moving towards it, gaining on it; would it reach 
it? Breathless and ready to drop down on the 
sands with fatigue and fear. May paused in an 
agony of suspense to watch; no! yes! no! yes! 
thank God! Something white flashed for a mo- 
ment at the side of the boat, and then May burst 
into tears; one at least was saved, but which? 
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She could not stop to think; she turned to see 
if the other was still above water. Yes; surely her 
father had ceased rowing, he was leaning over 
the boat's side holding something; was it Mervyn 
or Harry? could he save whichever it was even 
now? would the boat capsize and two lives be 
lost instead of one? May covered her face in her 
hands for a moment, not daring to look; then she 
ran on a few steps, and then feeling she must 
know the worst or faint she turned agaiii; yes, 
the other was safe, her father in his shirt sleeves 
seemed to be rubbing the body he had wrapped 
in his own coat to reproduce respiration. 

May paused no more till she reached Pontac 
hotel. 

" Did two gentlemen go out bathing from here 
in a boat?" 

" Yes, Mr. Brand and a young gentleman." 
"They are nearly drowned; one is in a boat 
out there, my father has picked up the other a 
little nearer the shore; can you help us?" 

"Yes, Miss, 111 go out myself to the gentleman 
that is alone; I guess it is Mr. Brand, because it 
is our boat. I'll take some brandy and some 
blankets with me, and I'll send my cart down to 
meet the other boat. Perhaps the gentleman 
won't be able to walk," said the hotel-keeper, and 
in another minute or two he had put out to help 
Harry Brand, who had reached the boat just in 
time, for he was getting dreadfully exhausted- 
He saw Mr. Kilgour was near Mervyn, and for 
a few minutes he lay resting at the bottom of the 
boat till he was suflSciently recovered to dress. 
By degrees he grew stronger, and then feeling 
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very cold he struggled into some of his clothes, 
but the effort was almost too much for him, and 
he was obliged to rest again. 

"Lucky young monkey that Mervyn is. He 
has some one to row him to shore, while I am 
very likely to be carried out goodness knows 
where before I have enough strength to row home. 
I have his clothes in my boat, so I score there," 
said Mr. Brand to himself. 

"I wonder if old Kilgour recognized me, or if 
that silly yoxmg Mervyn will be so frightened 
that he will let the cat out of the bag," was Mr. 
Brand's next thought, when looking round he saw 
a boat coming towards him from the hotel. 

"We have had a squeak for it. Did you bring 
any brandy, Jones?" was Harry's salutation. 

"Yes, sir; are you all right?" 

"I shaU be when I have had a pull at that 
flask; but I would rather you rowed me back, as 
you have come after me." 

"The young lady was in a terrible fright, sir, 
when she heard it was you. She sent me," ex- 
plained Mr. Jones. 

No need for Mr. Brand to inquire who the 
young lady was, and having had some brandy he 
professed himself quite well and watched the 
proceedings of the other boat while the hotel- 
keeper rowed him ashore. The other boat reached 
the shore near Samarez before they arrived at 
Pontac, and then they saw Mervyn lifted in some 
rugs into the cart, and off drove the party. 

"I suppose they wrapped him up because I 
have his clothes," said Harry, wondering how he 
should see May now, for she had gone home in 
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the cart, and ifc never occurred to him to be 
anxious about Mervyn when once he was picked up. 

It had fortunately happened that Mr. Kilgour 
and Sydney had gone down to the beach to baihe, 
but before they undressed their attention had 
been attracted by two men bathing from a boat 
which it soon appeared was drifting away from 
them. Mr. Blilgour, seeing they were in danger, 
had sent Sydney home and had jumped into the 
first boat he could find and rowed after them. 
To his horror he found the one in most danger, 
and who seemed to be sinking, was his own son 
MervyTi, whom he reached just as Mervyn lost 
consciousness, and it was with the greatest diffi- 
culty he succeeded in getting him into the boat; 
then he wrapped him in his coat and rubbed him 
with the hope of restoring him, but though Mr. 
Kilgour fancied he could detect a faint breathing 
Mervyn was quite unconscious, and his father in 
great anxiety rowed him to shore as quickly as 
possible. There Sydney had arrived with some 
railway-rugs and brandy, and, wrapping Mervyn 
in them, Mr. Kilgour lifted him on to the sands 
and poured some brandy down his throat. 

In a few moments Mervyn opened his eyes and 
seeing his father kneeling over him asked where 
he was. 

"You are all right; I picked you up. The 
question now is how I am to get you home." 

"My clothes are in the boat," said Mervyn. 

"Yes; and your friend has rowed off with 
them; he saw you were safe, I suppose." 

"I think he was done up, because Jones is gone 
out after him," said Sydney; "here comes May." 
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"Which is it? I mean who is it?" asked May 
breathlessly. 

"Mervyn, he is getting better; if I could only 
get him home! I shall have to carry you, my 
boy," said Mr. Kilgour. 

"No; here comes a dog-cart. I went to the hotel 
for help," said May, just as the dog-cart came up. 

Mervyn wa^ then lifted in, and then, much 
against May's inclination, Mr. Kilgour insisted on 
her following him and driving slowly home while 
he and Sydney followed. Of course she was ob- 
liged to obey, and her anxiety about Harry was 
laid at rest by seeing two figures sitting up in 
the boat the hotel-keeper was rowing to shore. 
Mervyn was put to bed as soon as he reached 
home, though he declared he would not remain 
there a moment after the first bell for their early 
dinner rang; but falling asleep he did not wake 
till his mother stood before him with his dinner 
on a tray, and though he felt quite weU he was 
obliged to eat it in bed, after which he got up 
and dressed and went to look for May, to propose 
they should go and look up Harry Brand. 

May met him on the stairs in a great state of 
indignation. 

" It is so tiresome, Father has just sent for me 
to go and see some stupid old clergyman that is 
calling; old worry, what did he want to come to- 
day for, I wonder? Do wait for me, Mervyn, I 
won't be a minute longer than I can help." 

" Trust you for that when Brand is in the case," 
said MervjTL 

" Mervyn, did Father ask who it was bathing 
with you? Do you think he saw Harry?" 
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" No, he didn't ask; but I tell you May, and I 
am not joking, I believe he suspects; and if you 
have not told Brand you are breaking your pro- 
mise, you ought to do so, for I don't think we 
ought to go on with this game much longer." 

"Well, Mervyn, Til tell Harry to-morrow at 
Plemont, I wiU indeed, I promise, though I sup- 
pose you will say my promises are not worth 
much. I must fly now to this Mr. What-is-his- 
name," said May as she hastened down-stairs. 

The visitor turned out to be a Mr. Carteret, 
the rector of Gorey, a village two or three miles 
off Samarez; he was an old gentleman apparently 
about seventy, with white hair and a long white 
beard, he had a decided stoop, and was dressed 
in a suit of broadcloth, with tight cloth gaiters 
and a very clerical hat. "He looks more like a 
dean or a bishop than a rector of a country 
parish," thought May as her father introduced her 
to Mr. Carteret, who much to her disgust gave 
her a very long and affectionate shake of the 
hand. He seemed much interested in gardening, 
and held forth largely on the way he managed 
his cuttings, when he took them, how many he 
saved last year, where he kept them; and having 
exhausted an account of his own geraniums, he 
began telling Mr. Kilgour a long story of how 
one of his neighbours managed his. 

" Prosy old thing, I do wish he would go; how 
long am I to be kept here, I wonder? and what 
do I care how many cuttings he takes if he would 
only take himself off?" thought May. 

Presently Mr. Kilgour appeared to have had 
enough of cuttings, so at the next opportunity 
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he changed the topic by giving his visitor an 
account of his son's accident that morning; a 
subject that interested May more, but brought 
the tell-tale blood to her cheeks, and made her 
feel so uncomfortable that she was disposed to 
strike in with an inquiry as to whether Mr. Car- 
teret had a geranium called the "Jersey Wonder," 
when her confusion was still more increased by 
a question of her father's. 

" By the way. May," he said, suddenly breaking 
off in his story and turning to May, " did you 
hear Mervyn say who his friend was that was 
bathmg with him, and who rowed off with his 
clothes?" 

" Mr. Douglas, I think, papa," stammered May, 
and then, much to her relief, Mr. Carteret, whose 
mind seemed incapable of wandering far from 
his stock subject, suggested taking a turn in the 
garden. 

" Now," thought May, " perhaps I shall be able 
to escape; surely he can't want me to show him the 
garden as well as Father;" but no such luck for 
her. Seeing May did not seem about to accom- 
pany them, Mr. Carteret, bowing very low, begged 
in very courteous terms that she would do him 
the honour of coming as well, adding he was sure 
he should miss the fairest flower unless she was 
in the garden. 

" Silly old man," thought May, " with his com- 
pliments! how I wish he would go and set me free 
to go to Harry! I am wasting the afternoon." 

But Mr. Carteret seemed most unwilling to 
depart. He poked round and round the garden, 
grubbing with his gold-headed cane at almost 
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every flower, and May fancied once or twice 
trying to get rid of Mr. Kilgour, by asking for a 
cutting of this and seeds of that plant; but her 
father seemed to have no intention of leaving her 
to entertain his guest, however bored he was 
himself; so he sent May to the greenhouse for 
the seeds, and at last Mr. Carteret took his de- 
parture, when he left handing May a rose he 
had been toying with for some minutes, and 
hoping she would condescend to wear it for his 
sake. 

"That old gentleman seemed a little smitten, 
May," said her father, when at last Mr. Carteret 
had taken his seat in his victoria. 

" Old goose, I thought he would never go! Why 
did you send for me. Father?" 

" I thought you would like to see him, and I 
felt sure he would like to see you," replied Mr. 
Kilgour, somewhat pointedly, May thought; but 
she was too anxious to join Mervyn to stay any 
longer .or to take any notice of it. As she ran 
upstairs she dropped the rose, and on picking it 
up a small piece of paper that was wound round 
the stem came off, and to May s astonishment she 
found it was written on; she opened it and coTlld 
scarcely repress a scream when she saw in Harry 
Brand's handwriting the words: " Meet me at the 
corner by the sands as soon as possible. Harry- 

What could it mean? Was Mr. Carteret * 
friend of Harry's? Had he undertaken to cO^" 
vey a message from him to her and to deliver ^" 
under her fathers very nose? Why had Hfttrry 
never told her he knew this Mr. Carteret? ^\ 
was a mystery, and one May could not sol"^®* 
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Mervyn too, whose patience had been all but ex- 
hausted, could no more understand it than May- 
did when she told him. 

" WeU, we shall soon know, for here we are at 
the corner; but I don't see Brand anywhere. 
May," said Mervyn looking round. 

"Nor I; and oh! Mervyn, there is Mr. Carteret 
coming towards us; what shall we do? Let us 
pretend not to see him, and go down to the sea 
till he has passed." 

"We can't, he is calling us to stop," said Mervyn 

"What a very odd thing! Where is his car- 
riage ? He left in a victoria. What can he want 
with us, and oh! where is Harry?" 

" Perhaps he knows," said Mervyn as Mr. Car- 
teret came up, and taking off his hat made a very 
low bow to Mervyn, while May muttered: 

"Mr. Carteret, my eldest brother; Mervyn, this 
is Mr. Carteret." 

"Oh, is it?" said Mervyn, to Mays horror 
rudely giving Mr. Carteret a cut across the 
shoulders from his cane before he had recovered 
from his bow; and then to her surprise they both 
went into shouts of laughter. 

"Why, May, didn't you know me?" said the 
voice of Harry Brand from out the gray beard. 

" I knew you directly," said Mervyn when he 
could speak. 

"Harry! oh! how could you do such a thing? 
How did you dare to do it?" said May, and then 
she joined in the laughter. 

" Well, I could not keep away any longer, to 
tell you the truth; besides, I was anxious to know 
how Mervyn was, for as you did not come to the 
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beach all the morning I was afraid he was ill, so 
this idea struck me and I carried it out," said 
Mr. Brand. 

But where did you get your dress from?" 
I had it for some theatricals, and I brought 
it over here meaning to show you what a fine 
respectable parson I should make when I have 
sown all my wild oats," said Harry. 

"You would be a Brand plucked from the 
burning indeed, if ever May worked you up to 
that pitch," said Mervyn. 

" And your carriage, I thought the man was in 
livery!" said May. 

" Oh, no! I hired that from some stables here, 
and told them to turn me out as nice a trap and 
driver as they could." 

"But Father! oh! Harry, how could you?" said 
May. 

" Wasn't it grand to see your father so polite 
while I bored him about those old geraniums? It 
was a grand sight, Mervyn; I did not think I 
should have succeeded so well," said Harry. 

" If you have taken my father in I will eat 
that hat of yours, tassels and all. I would lay 
any odds he recognised you," said Mervyn. 

Neither May nor Harry, however, would be- 
lieve this for one moment; and Mr. Brand, having 
driven to Pontac to change his costume whil® 
they slowly sauntered after him, they afterwards 
spent the afternoon on the rocks planning their 
expedition to Plemont for the next day. 
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CHAPTER IX 

A DAY AT PLEMOST. 

PtI^JHE plan they arranged was that Mervyn 
l^^^^ and May should obtain permission to 
f yirC drive to Plemont for the day, that a dog- 
cart should be ordered to take them, 
that Mervyn should drive May as far as the town, 
where Harry would join them. The great diffi- 
culty to b© overcome was the opposition that Mr. 
and Mrs. Kilgour might raise to the plan, in 
which case they decicfed to take French leave, 
and go without their consent. If it came to this, 
and May fervently hoped it would not, for she 
had never deUberately disobeyed her father in 
her life, Mervyn was to let Harry know, and 
then he would meet them in the d(^-cart at their 
favonrite trysting-place, the bottom of the lane. 
All ihe w^ay home from the beach Mervyn and 
May argued and discussed how they should ask 
permission and who should ask it; at last it was 
decided May was to attack her mother as soon as 
they reached home, and win her consent, while 
Mervyn agreed to ask his father at tea. 

" ril do it before the others, then it v.on't look 
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so pointed; and don't you get as red as a peony, 
May," said Mervyn. 

" I can't help it, Mervyn, I do feel so horribly 
guUty." 

"So you ought; why do you go on with it 
then?"^ 

"It is only for one more day, Mervyn; I am 
going to teU Harry to-morrow about that pro- 
mise, for I really could not go on with it any 
longer; besides, I am sure when he knows about 
that he will tell Father himself," said May. 

Inwardly May was dreading having to tell 
Harry of her broken promise, for she was not 
sure how he would take it, knowing how sorry 
and disappointed he, as well as her father, would 
be to find she had been so dishonourable. 

Mrs. Kilgour was easily persuaded to consent 
to the expedition, only stipulating that they 
should be careful about the tide, and not attempt 
to explore caves hitherto unentered by human 
feet; but on May's assuring her that there was a 
regular road down to the caves, and that they 
were visited by hundreds of visitors every year, 
and that beyond being overtaken by the tide no 
danger whatever was i-un in exploring them, Mrs. 
Kilgour waived all objections. 

"Well, May, so I hear you made a conquest 
this afternoon of Mr. Carteret," said Grace at tea. 

"Ah! there is no fool like an old fool," said 
May. 

" Except a young one," put in Mervyn. 

"Did you meet your friend in yoiu* walk, 
May?" asked Mr. Kilgour. 

" Yes," said May looking very confused. 
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"Never mind, May, don't you be laughed at 
about Mr. Carteret: he is very well off, and a 
bachelor," said Mervyn coming to the rescue, for 
ho feared May would betray herself in a few 
moments. 

" I must return his visit to-morrow," remarked 
Mr. Kilgour. 

" Is it usual to return first visits so promptly?" 
asked Mrs. Kilgour. 

" In exceptional cases such as this, when an old 
gentleman of Mr. Carteret's age honours me with 
a visit, I think it is," said Mr. Kilgour. 

"Father," interrupted Mervyn, who felt morally 
certain his father had recognised Harry Brand, 
"May and I want to go to Plemont to-morrow; 
have you any objection?" 

"How do you propose going?" demanded Mr. 
Kilgour. 

" In a dog-cart," said Mervyn. 

"Why, you can't drive, Mervyn," objected 
Grace. 

" My dear Grace, if I don't object to trusting my 
neck to Mervyn, why need you?" asked May. 

"Why not get Mr. Carteret to drive you both?" 
said Mr. Solgour. 

"I wish Mr. Carteret had never come near the 
house," said May looking and feeling very much 
vexed. 

"May we go. Father? It is all nonsense of 
(face's, I can driva She would not object if 
she were asked," said Mervyn. 

"Yes, you may go if you like, but take care 
not to run into any danger or get into any 
scrspesj' said Mr. Kilgour; and May was too 
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much delighted at his permission to suspect or 
criticise the way in which it was given. 

After tea Mervyn met Brand in town and told 
him of their success, and then they ordered a 
dog-cart for the next day, with a quiet horse, for 
fear Mervyn should upset the trap before Harry 
joined them. 

" My dear," said Mr. Kilgour to his wife just 
as May and Mervyn were starting on the follow- 
ing morning, " have you seen Mr. Carteret's card? 
I want his address, I am ffoinff to return his 
visit;" and with th^e omino^ words ringing in 
their ears they drove off. 

Harry Brand met them at the entrance to the 
town, and was a little disturbed at hearing o£ 
Mr. Kilgour's intention of returning his visit so 
promptly. 

" The only comfort is, it shows he did not r©' 
cognise you, Harry," said May. 

" May, how blind you are! I am positive irotX 
father's manner last night at tea that he reco, 
nised Harry, and he knows he is going with 
to-day," said Mervyn. 

Mervyn would have been still more positive 
he could have seen how Mr. Kilgour occupied " 
morning after they had left. He first walked ^ 
Pontac, ascertained that Mr. Brand was stayi^^ 
at the hotel there and left a card for him, th^ 
he took the train to St. Heliers, and going to soc=^ 
livery stables ordered a carriage and pair, at^ 
drove home. Arrived at La Chasse, he dismis^^ 
Mr. Voisin an hour before his usual time, sa; 
he wished to give Grace and Sydney a holid- 
having first ascertained that they had been 
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having as well as could be desired since Mr. 
Voisin had occasion to complain of them. Then 
Mr. Kilgour announced to his wife that he in- 
tended to go to Plemont and surprise Mervyn 
and May; and accordingly, about two hours later 
than the others, this second party started from 
La Chasse for Plemont. 

Mr. Brand was a very good whip, and the 
horse, knowing the reins were in the hands of a 
good driver, took them along at a capital pace. 
It was a pretty drive, and in their enjoyment 
they soon forgot all about Mr Kilgour; first their 
road skirted St. Aubin's Bay, which bay Jersey- 
men are wont to call a miniature Bay of Naples; 
then it lay through one of the valleys which run 
across the island from north to south, valleys of 
luxuriant pasturage, with beautiful Jersey cows 
tethered in the meadows; a tiny brook ran through 
St. Peter's Valley, which the lovers and Mervyn 
were now traversing, which sometimes lost itself 
entirely or developed for a field or two into a 
reedy piece of marsh-land, with yellow irises in 
fuU bloom, then to reappear as a narrow stream. 
Then they climbed a hill and drove past several 
manor-houses; then through the Vinchelez lanes, 
where the trees meet overhead, their branches 
interlacing and forming a series of natural arches 
like the aisle of a cathedral; and then a little 
further on they saw a house standing alone on 
the top of a cliff, with Plemont Hotel painted in 
large letters across it. 

" Here we are," exclaimed Harry. "Now I pro- 
pose we go down to these caves and take our 
luncheon down with us and eat it there." 

(193) K 
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" There is only one objection to the plan; wi 
have no Inncheon to take," said Mervyn. 

" Oh, have not we? Dive tinder tlmt seat ani 
you'll find a basket. If we don't find more thai 
we want in there, Mr. Jones will know my opinioi 
of him when we get back. We may aa well g 
into the hotel for a minute to ask tiie way to t£i 

" And inquire about the tide, Harry, will yon 
because I promised mother to be careful," sail 
May, 

" It is all right This is the way down this dif 
the tide is out, we can stay two hours, so we shal 
have plenty of time to see the caves aad lunch, 
reported Harry when he came out of the hotel 

They now had rather a steep walk down th 
cliff. Mervyn carried the basket, and Hair 
helped May. Then they came to a little hous 
where they had to pay a penny each to a dea 
woman, and then they crossed a rustic bridg 
built across a chasm between the diff and a hug 
mass of rocks, down which they then climbed oi 
to the sands. 

The blue sea was a long way out, but it wa 
rather rough, and long white waves kept break 
ing on the golden sands aU round the bay; i 
seemed hard to believe the sea ever came up 8 
high as where they now stood, and still htude 
when going round the rock they bad just clamt 
ered down, they came upon a cave called th 
Needle Eock Cave, from a huge pointed piece c 
red granite that stands like a church steeple a 
the mouth of the cave. 

They hid their basket and then colored th 
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caves, the sides of which were in places covered 
with limpets and red sea-anemones; higher up in 
the crevices of the rock, sometimes almost covering 
the vault of the cave, were bright green patches 
of the fern Aaplenium marinum; on the ground 
lay huge boulders, and over these they nad to 
cUmb to get into the caverns, some of which were 
quite dark at the further end. From the Needle 
Rock Cave is a natural doorway into another 
cavern called the Waterfall Cave, because a bright 
sparkling stream drips down the sides, splashmg 
ttie ferns it passes and glittering like diamonds in 
the sunlight. 

On the other side of the bay were more caves, 
and an hour soon sHpped unnoticed away in ex- 
ploring them, and then worn-out they found a 
shady place on some boulders, where they had a 
full view of the sea and so could not be cut oft* 
unawares by the tide, they spread out the contents 
of their basket, and as May said, ate about twice 
as much as they would have done at home under 
ordinajy drcumstances. Now aU this time May 
had had no opportunity of speaking alone to Harry 
and making her confession, for Mervyn had been 
with them all day, so after they had finished 
lunch she was delighted to hear him propose going 
for a walk and meeting them at the hotel at three 
o'clock. 

" It is now about a quarter to two, so you will 
have a good hour to talk in. I shall try and go 
up by that cliflF over there — I see a path — instea^l 
of the way we came by the bridge, but I don't 
advise you to attempt it with May, Brand. Here, 
give me the basket or we sh^dl never see it 
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again, and good-bye;" and with this Mervyn left 
them. 

" Let us have another look at the Needle Rock 
Cave before we go. May, and then we will sit 
down on that big rock by the bridge, and watch 
the tide come in till it is time to join Mervyn," 
suggested Harry. 

May agreed And decided to tell him in the cave 
about her promise, it would be easier there than 
out in the sunshine: and so seating herself on a 
boulder about half-way down the cave. May said 
she wanted to tell Harry something. The some- 
thing was of coui-se her broken promise, and the 
result was a lover's quarreL Harry was angry 
and May wept, and then they sat silent, feelmg 
very miserable, and quite oblivious of everything 
else. Presently Harry started up. 

" Come along, May, I forgot the tide; we shall 
b3 cut off," said Harry. 

" I don't care if we ai'e," said May in a despair- 
ing tone. 

"I do though," said Harry moving quickly, 
while May followed slowly; then May heard him 
exclaim something under his breath, saw him run 
hastily round a rock, and then with a face as 
white as a sheet he came back to her. 

"May, my darling, we are surrounded!" 

At first May did not take it in. Harry was no 
longer angry with her, life was sweet again, what 
did anything else matter? But when on emerging 
from the cave she saw the sea had come up all 
round, and had entirely cut off their path to the 
rock, their only way of escape, she understood 
what he meant. 
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" Harry !" cried May, clinging to his ami, "what 
are we to do? Shall we go back and wait in the 
cave?" 

" No; the sea comes quite to the end, and if it 
didn't we should be suffocated, as it entirely blocks 
the entrance." 

"Then what can we do? If we stay here the 
sea will drive us into the cave, and very soon too. 
Oh! if we could only reach the big rock. Is the 
sea very deep between us and it, Harry?" 

"Yes; it is impossible imless we swam it." 

" Hariy," said May after a pause, while Harry 
seemed lost in thought, " leave me here, you can 
swim, you can't save me if you stay, why should 
both of us be lost when you can be saved?" 

"Yes," said Harry, "a pretty ending that would 
be. No, May, I will save you or die in the attempt. 
You see that rock just beyond the Needle Rock? 
I am going to carry you to that. I shall have to 
wade, perhaps, up to my arm-pits, I may even 
have to swim, but I believe I can do it; will you 
trust yourself to me? There will be no great 
danger if you will do just what I tell you. Don't 
cling to me in your own way if you get frightened, 
or we may both be drowned, but trust to me;" 
and not waiting for May's answer he took her in 
his arms and walked into the sea towards the rock 
he had pointed out. 

" If we reach that rock we can stay there for 
an hour or more, and we may be seen by the 
bridgekeeper," said Harry as he waded on, now 
knee-deep in the sea; each step, of course, the sea 
came higher up, and every wave arrested his pro- 
gre8& 
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" We shall do it; hold on now, May," said Harry 
as he lifted May on to his shoulder to keep her 
as dry as possible, and struggled bravely on to 
the rock. 

" Catch hold of the rock," cried Harry a minute 
later, as a huge wave threatening to knock him 
down came rolling in, just as they reached their 
one hope. May obeyed, and managed to clamber 
on to the top of it, while Harry, who was wet 
through up to his chest, followed her, dripping 
like a drowned rat. May had come better off, 
she was only wet to her knees, but neither of 
them paid much attention to their wet clothes; 
the hour's respite and the hope of rescue was too 
sweet. 

" Now we must shout and trust that that deaf 
old woman or some one will hear us," said Harry, 
shouting. 

"If they do, what then, Harry? They could 
not get a boat to us, could they?" 

" No; but with ropes they might haul us up on 
to the big rock, the passage between us and that 
is not more than ten feet wide," said Harry, shout- 
ing continually at intervals. 
Could you swim it?" 

I am not certain; the tide is so strong that 
the waves might dash me against the rock, be- 
sides I doubt if I could scale it without a rope. 
I will try if you think you have the courage to 
hold on here till some one comes, even if I am 
drowned before your eyes," said Harry. "I might 
succeed, and then I could return with ropes for 
you. Shall I go?" 

" Not yet; at the last, when all hope is gone, 
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save yourself so if you can, but don't leave me 
yet," said May. 

" I will go for your sake or not at dU," said 
Harry decidedly. " It is nearly three, May; per- 
haps if Mervyn finds we are not at the hotel to 
meet him he may come to look for us: there is a 
chance, so cheer up!" 

" I would not mind so much if I had not been 
so wicked, Harry; but how dreadful it will be for 
father if I die deceiving him! He will never be 
able to think of me except as his dishonourable 
and deceitful daughter." 

" Don't, May. I am as much to blame as you; 
more, for leading you into this. Don't cry so. May; 
be hopeful, they are sure to hear us, or Mervyn 
will look for us. We can never be left to die here 
on this rock in the broad daylight; I can't believe 
it," said Harry, persuading himself there was no 
great danger for May's sake, but imable to conceal 
from himself the fact that the tide was rapidly 
rising, and that in less than another hour the rock 
they were on would be covered. 

Meanwhile Mervyn had climbed up the cliff by 
the path he had pointed out; he now foiuid him- 
seK on a wild promontory at the back of the hotel, 
and wandering to the extreme point he came to a 
rock of fantastic shape which formed a rude arm- 
chair, called, he afterwards foimd, the "Devil's 
Chair," though, unless that personage have a taste 
for wild rocky scenery, it is difficidt to say why 
he should have appropriated this seat. Mervyn 
took possession of it, and lighting his pipe lay 
back smoking and lazily watching the sea-gulls 
as they flew backwards and forwards from their 
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nests in the rocks. All round him was the blue sea, 
and straight ahead in the dim distance lay Sark, 
a mass of mauve rock rising from the sea, melting 
into gray when the siui shone unclouded, and 
sometimes vanishing altogether in a mist of white 
light. Mervyn was very comfortable and loth to 
tear himself away from this fair scene, but look- 
ing at his watch he f oiuid it was nearly three, so 
he rose and strolled towards the hotel. To his 
utter astonishment on entering it he met his 
father and mother, who with Grace and Sydney 
had just finished a late liuich, for which on arriv- 
ing they were only too ready after their driva 

"Where is May?" said Mrs. Kilgour. 

" She is — she is coming," stammered Mervyn. 

" She is with Harry Brand, I presume. I shall 
be glad if you will find them, and inform them I 
have driven out here expressly to speak to them," 
said Mr. Klilgour. 

" Harry Brand 1 What does it all meani Mer- 
vyn, tell me, where is May?" asked Mrs. Kilgour. 

" Mervyn may go and find them — ^most likely 
they are not far off — while I explain to you what 
it all means, and how I have been deceived not 
only by May, who is far the worst, but by all the 
others, and by that impertinent young scamp 
Brand most of all," said Mr. Kilgour. 

" Brand knew nothing of May s promise to you, 
sir; it is only due to him to tell you that," said 
Mervyn. 

" That is no excuse for any of you," said Mr. 
Kilgour. 

"I did not mean to excuse any of us," said 
Mervyn. 
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" I am glad of that, for such an attempt would 
be useless; your conduct is wholly inexcusable; 
of May's I say nothing till I see her, it is a veiy 
serious matter; Grace and Sydney I do not blame 
as I do you, Mervj^n, as they were doubtless led 
into it. However, more of this hereafter. Go and 
find May and Brand, I can speak to them out there 
on the cliif;" and Mervyn, glad to escape, went in 
search of the lovers. 

He was rather alarmed at not seeing anything 
of them on his way to the bridge, and on reaching 
the little house he went in and shouted to the old 
woman, asking if she had seen a lady and gentle- 
man pass during the last hour. 

No, the woman was sure no one had passed, 
besides the tide was up, it was impossible. 

Hardly waiting for her answer Mervyn ran to 
the bridge, and to his horror heard a voice, he was 
sure was Harry's, shouting. He shouted back as he 
ran across the bridge, and there to his right, on a 
rock now more than half covered, stood May and 
Harry, the sea rolling between him and them. 

" Get ropes, two, as quick as you can, and men," 
shouted Harry. 

Back to the little house flew Mervyn. 

"Ropes! they are on a rock. Boy, run up to 
the hotel for help. Fly! bring two men and an- 
other rope and a ladder," he screamed, as the boy, 
who looked scared, ran off up the cliff as straight 
as he could go, and quicker than Mervyn*s longer 
legs could have taken him. There were two or 
three Uf e-buoys and a rope hanging in the cottage, 
being kept there for emergencies; and Mervyn, 
seizing two of these and the rope, flew back to 
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the rock, followed by the woman crying and 
wringing her hands at the sight of the hapless 
pair. 

Mervyn then tied a life-buoy on to one end of 
the rope and threw it across to Harry, who caught 
it the first throw. Harry put the fife-buoy over 
May's head and shoulders, and tied the rope, which 
was a good thick one, round her waist. 

" We must have two ropes. Are they coming?" 
he shouted to Mervyn, who, finding he could do 
nothing more yet, handed his end of the rope to 
the woman and went back to hasten the boy. 

" Put your gloves on. May, the rope will hurt 
your hands dreadfully; does that buoy worry 
you? It is as well to have it in case the rope 
should break, though I don't think there is any 
danger of that," said Harry. 

"I shall never dare to go without you/' said 
May trembling. 

" You must, it is your only chance; besides you 
can't come to much harm while I have one rope 
and those over there the other. Here they come, 
hurrah!" and Harry raised a cheer to keep up 
May's spirits. 

Three men and the boy had returned with 
Mervyn, with several ropes and a ladder, but the 

ladder was of no use as it was not long enough 

to reach from one rock to the other; a second-i^ 
rope was soon thrown across, which was thickeri^* 
than the first. 

" Let go the first rope," shouted Harry, as h^^- 
fastened the second securely roimd Mays waisi 
They did so and he gathered it up, and tnen ti 
ing to May said, " Now, may I give the signa! 
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There is not much time to lose;" and then, regard- 
less of the lookers-on and unconscious that Mr. 
Kilgour was crossing the bridge at the time in 
full view of them, Harry clasped May in his arms 
for one brief minute, and then telling May to 
grasp the rope, shouted, " Haul her up." 

As the men on the rock hauled in their rope 
Harry paid out his, by which means May was 
steadied and kept from being dashed against the 
rocks; then came a minute or two of dreadful 
anxiety and suspense for Harry on his rock, and 
for Mr. Kilgour and Mervyn on theirs, lest the 
rope should break. Happily one of the men had 
had the sense to hold the other life-buoy as a 
buffer against the edge of the rope, so that as 
May came closer and her weight told, the edge of 
the rock should not cut the rope. 

May, who when Harry jRrst put her from him 
and started her on her perilous journey felt more 
dead than alive, grew more and more alarmed as 
she felt herself raised and dragged further and 
further from him and nearer and nearer to safety ; 
instinct made her hold on with both hands to the 
rope, and it was only the pain of grasping the rope, 
which cut her palms even through her gloves,- that 
kept her from fainting outright. At last, after 
what seemed an eternity to May, but was in 
reality not more than a minute, a hand grasped 
her arm, and Mr. Kilgour and Mervyn, leaning 
over the rock, dragged her safely but now quite 
unconscious on to it. 

" Now for Brand," said Mervyn when they had 
taken off the rope and his father suffered the 
woman to come to May's assistance. 
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"The sea is rising, in another five minutes he' 
will be washed off tne rock," said Mr. Kilgour, as 
the men now threw the rope to Harry, who had 
already made the one he had held May by fast 
to his waist; he caught the second, and having 
fastened that too, gave a shout and jumped into 
the sea; he did this to avoid being dashed against 
the opposite rock, for in his case there was no one 
to hold the second rope; then he let them pull 
him across the tiny straits to the foot of the otiier 
rock, partly swimming and partly being dragged 
across. 

" Now the ladder, the rope will never bear him,** 
said MervjTi, and the ladder was dropped down 
and held from the top. It did not reach him 
though, so they hauled him up, and then just as 
he had grasped the lowest rung the rope cracked 
and he was left hanging by the ladder; up he 
toiled, using both his bleeding hands and feet, 
his progress impeded by his dripping clothes. 
At last a hand reached his, a step or two more 
and he was amazed to see that Mr. Kilgour was 
dragging him to the top. He was too exhausted 
to speak, and lay breathless for a few minutes, 
unconscious that Mr. Kilgour had left him, to 
carry the fainting May into the little house on 
the bridge, while Mervyn held some brandy and 
water to his lips, calling him all sorts of affec- 
tionately abusive names as he did so. 
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CHAPTER X. 

GRACE, SYDNEY, AND MERVYN ENTERTAIN. 

S soon as May showed signs of recovering 
consciousness Mr. Kilgour left her, think- 
^yiy^j^ ing the sight of him might upset her in 
her weak state, and going back to Mer- 
vyn and Harry suggested that they should all 
three return as they came as soon as May was 
well enough to move. 

"You had better go independently of any of 
ns, as May is not well enough to bear being talked 
to to-day. You can tell her I know all, and have 
known it all through. I shall be obliged to you, 
Mr. Brand, if you will call upon me this evening." 
"Certainly, sir; I had intended doing so before I 
left. I will come without fail," said Harry, and 
then, Mr. Kilgour going away, Mervyn and Harry 
went to look after May, whom they found re- 
covered from her fainting fit, but who took a long 
time to mount the cliff to the hotel where they 
had put up the dog-cart. To the great relief of 
Mervyn and Harry Brand none of the others were 
in sight, Mr. Kilgour having decided not to tell 
his wife of the accident till the trio had started. 
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As they drove home May learned of her father's 
visit to Plemont and of nis speech to Harry, and 
rather to Mervyn's astonishment seemed relieved 
to hear that he was aware of her conduct. 

"I never dare have gone to bed to-night till I 
had told him, and I should have hated it, so I am 
delighted that he knows," explained May. 

"What shall you do, May?" asked Mervyn. 

"I shall keep out of his way till he sends for 
me. I have no wish to hasten matters, and I 
suppose there must be a scene sooner or later. 
How I wish I knew what he will say about it!" 
said May. 

May was as good as her word and did not 
appear to tea, making her fatigue as she very 
well could an excuse. She remained upstairs 
during the evening until, after an hour's inter- 
view with Harry Brand, Mr. Kilgour sent Grace 
up to ask if she was well enough to go and speak 
to him. 

"Is Harry there?" asked May, her knees shak- 
ing under her, and hearing that he was she obeyed 
the summons. The interview took place in the 
dining-room and lasted about an hour, during 
which time Mervyn, though dying with curiosity 
himself, was occupied in keeping Sydney and 
Grace from peeping in through the jalousies or 
listening at the keyhole, in which labour he only 
succeeded by boxing Sydney's ears and locking 
Grace in the drawing-room imtil they promised 
to resist the temptation. 

All that the younger ones learned was that May 
said good-bye to Harry in the hall, and then went 
sobbing up to her own room, from which she did 
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not reappear that night. Mervyn, however, was 
more favoured, for May sent Ellen to tell him she 
wanted to speak to him before he went to bed. 

"Well, May, how did you get on?" he asked 
when he was admitted. 

" Oh, Mervyn^ I am so happy! I don't deserve 
it a bit. Father has behaved like an angel," said 
May, crying for joy. 

"What has he done then, and why have you 
been crying so?" 

" Because he was so kind, and I am so sorry I 
broke my promise. He said he forgave me because 
he believed I could not help it; that mine was a 
weak nature, and it was useless to expect me to 
behave like a strong one, or words to that effect; 
and then he said that if at the end of two years 
Harry was in a position to marry he would give 
his consent, as he saw our happiness depended on 
it; meanwhile we may correspond, but it is not to 
be considered an engagement, except of course by 
Harry and me. Harry goes to-morrow morning, so 
I have said good-bye to him; will you see him off, 
Mervyn?" concluded May; and to this Mervyn 
agreed. 

The truth was Mr. Kilgour felt that even if Mr. 
Brand had led May into danger, he had also saved 
her life at the risk of his own, and therefore he 
felt he was in his debt; then again Harry had 
met the matter so well, had apologized amply for 
his conduct, and had explained that he would 
never have suffered May to break her promise 
had he known she had made it, that Mr. Kilgour 
felt boimd to alter his opinion of him; and when 
Harry produced a letter from his colonel speaking 
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of liim in most satisfactory terms, Mr. Kilgour 
finally yielded and gave a half consent to the 
engagement. 

May was really very sorry for her fault, and 
resolved, even if she were, as her father said, 
naturally weak, to do her best to become strong. 
Wliether it was this resolution, or the fact that 
she had her marriage with Harry Brand to look 
forward to that gave her something to strive for, 
and made her really happier who can tell ? Cer- 
tain it is May became much more contented, and 
was seldom heard complaining of the dulness of 
life, or the misery of the world, or expressing a 
wish to leave it. 

After the last escape Mr. Klilgour strictly for- 
bade any more boating expeditions, bathing from 
boats, or excursions to caves or castles unless he 
or Mrs. Kilgour were present to see that they ran 
into no danger, an order which was received with 
much disapprobation by all the party. 

" A nice dull life we shall have if we are to be 
allowed no picnics or excursions, and are forbidden 
to go to parties as everyone here does," grumbled 
Grace. 

"Nonsense, Grace," said Mrs. Klilgour; "your 
father is quite right. What with our passage 
here, and Mervyn's bathing exploit, and then 
May's escape, besides that silly boating party of 
yours, I am sure you have all been in sufficient 
danger to last your lives. How your father could 
ever bring you all over to such a dangerous place 
I can't think? I am sure it is a mercy you have 
not all been drowned long ago," said Mrs. 
Kilgour. 
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" Oh, Mother, there is nothing the matter with 
the place; we all like Jersey very much," said 
Grace. 

"Then why do you grumble so, Grace? If 
Father hears you he will whisk us all back to 
London," said Mervym. 

" I wish he would, then I should be near my 
dear little Kitty: poor child, I have had a miser- 
able letter from her to-day," said Mrs. Kilgour. 

" Yes ; but Mother, you will very likely have 
one from her to-morrow just as happy as this is 
miserable; she was feeling ill or depressed, or 
perhaps she and Dr. Sandys had had a disagree- 
ment," said May. 

Mrs. Kilgour would not be persuaded that this 
was the case, but continued to grieve over Kitty, 
till the next day, when, as May had foreseen, 
she received a happier letter from her. 

The fact was Kitty's illness was to some extent 
imaginary, as Dr. Sandys had foreseen. At first 
she had not complained more than there was 
cause for or given way to low spirits, but when 
her father had left for Jersey about a month and 
she missed his visits, Kitty, who was really get- 
ting so much stronger that her forced recumbent 
position was a punishment to her, grew depressed, 
and though everything possible was done to 
amuse her, she became so fretful that at last her 
nurse could bear it no longer and complained to 
Dr. Sandys. 

" Kitty," said Dr. Sandys that evening when he 
paid her his last visit, " nurse tells me you have 
been very cross and fretful for the last week. 
Now, I can't allow this, or I shall have you get- 
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ting very ill; so I must put a stop to it at once. 
I shall not come to see you all to-morrow, nor 
xmless I have a good account of you on the next 
day either;" and then, without saying good-night, 
he went away. 

This was a terrible punishment to Kitty, who 
was exceedingly fond of her doctor, and deter- 
mined to get her own way if possible, she began 
to cry so violently that nurse grew frightened 
and sent for Dr. Sandys, who however sent word 
he should not di'eam of coming until after the 
next day, and not then unless Kitty was very 
good, upon which Klitty quietly sobbed herself to 
sleep, and the f oUowmg morning wrote her miser- 
able letter to her mother. So began the first and 
last battle-royal between Dr. Sandys and his little 
patient; peace was proclaimed the next day, when 
Kitty, with tears in her eyes, promised not to be 
cross again, and kept her promise for the rest of 
the time she was under Dr. Sandys's charge. 

Mr. Kilgour's holiday drew to a close, but 
before he left he made some different arrangements 
for the education of Sydney and Grace. Mr. 
Voisin was discharged, Mr. Kilgour feeling afraid 
that after the restraint his presence exercised was 
withdrawn the pair would relapse into their old 
habits; and Sydney was sent to school, returning 
every night to La Chasse, while Grace had 
masters for French, and German, and music, and 
attended a drawing-class once a week with May. 
Mr. Kilgour left home somewhat anxious about 
Mervyn, who had made a great many acquaint- 
ances, and was constantly going to parties instead 
of giving his time to work. Before leaving. 
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Mr. Kilgour had a serious talk with him, repre- 
senting that it would be very mortifying to both 
himself and Mervyn if the latter should fail in 
his examination at Christmas, which might be 
very probable unless he gave more attention to 
his studies and less to tennis and dancing. 

Mr. Kilgour* left at the end of August, and 
from that time till October things went on very 
quietly at La Chasse; the principal event of the 
day to May and her mother being the mail, whose 
progress they never wearied of discussing. In 
the middle of October it was decided that Kitty 
was well enough to be moved to Jersey, and Mrs. 
Kilgour, who was to fetch her, insisted upon May 
accompanying her, declaring she never could un- 
dertake such a dreadful journey alone, although 
both nurse and Kitty were to return with her. 
May had no objection to the plan; on the contrary, 
bad sailor as she was, she looked forward to the 
change, especially as they were to spend a week 
in London with Mr. Kilgour, who had taken a 
small furnished house since he returned, finding 
lodgings unbearable. The great difficulty was to 
find some one to stay with Grace, whom Mrs. 
Kilgour did not like leaving with the two boys, 
though Mervyn indignantly protested he could 
take care of her. 

Grace was growing a very pretty girl, and was 
quite aware of the fact, and Mrs. Kilgour did not 
like leaving her to follow her own inclinations 
for a week; not that she feared any definite harm 
might come to her, but being naturally nervous, 
all sorts of imaginary evils suggested themselves 
to her. At last it occurred to her to ask Miss 
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Taylor if she would stay with Grace and the boys 
during her absence. Miss Taylor was delighted 
at the idea and willingly accepted the invitation, 
rather to the disgust of Grace, who declared she 
did not want that old maid prying about and 
looking after her. It was useless, though, for 
Grace to resist; the invitation had been given 
and accepted, so the only thing she could do was 
to make the best of it by being as agreeable as 
possible to her chaperone. 

Mrs. Kilgour and May left on a Monday and 
intended to return with Kitty the following 
Tuesday week. All went well after their depart- 
ure for the first few days. Miss Taylor was, os 
the boys described her more lucidly than elegantly, 
"very jolly," amused them all very much with 
her gossip, let them do pretty much as they liked, 
took them for drives nearly every day, and in 
short made herself very agreeable. 

This lasted till Friday morning, when Miss 
Taylor said to Grace at breakfast: 

" My dear Grace, I quite forgot; I must leave 
you to-morrow. I have promised to go to Gorey 
to stay with some friends till Monday. I have 
got out of it once or twice, so I must go this 
time; I dare not put them off again. But you will 
only be alone two days, for I don't count Sunday 
as anything, so I hope your mother will not mind. 
If by any chance she should stay in London longer 
than Monday, I can come back to you then." 

Grace was really sorry their friend had to leave, 
so were the boys, and at dinner the next day after 
she had gone they were quite melancholy; un- 
fortunately too, being Saturday, it was a half- 
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holiday, and they having nothing particular to 
do were almost certain to get into mischief. 

"What are we to do to-day?" began Grtice, 
" it is so dreadfully dull; we mayn't boat, and we 
mayn't go to Elizabeth Castle or to any caves, or 
we might have gone by train to St. Aubin's and 
walked to Portelet — there is a lovely cave there, 
one of the girls told me." 

" Why can't we go to St. Aubin's Castle and 
fish ? " said Sydney. 

" Because it is one of the places we are forbidden 
to go to, and we don't want any more accidents or 
escapes," said Mervyn. 

" There is a dance at the Owens' this afternoon, 
how I wish we were going to it! but if we never 
entertain, how can we expect to be asked out ? " 
said Grace, looking very forlorn. 

" There are heaps of parties here in the winter, 
the fellows tell me, Grace, but I suppose we sha'n't 
be asked to any," put in Sydney. 

" I would not go if we were, unless Father were 
to give a party too; it is different for Mervyn, 
people are glad to have him, because there are so 
few gentlemen in the island," said Grace. 

" Grace," said Mervyn, " I have been thinking 
suppose we were to give a party; they don't come 
home till Tuesday, do you think we could man- 
age to have an afternoon dance on Monday? It 
is rather short notice, isn't it ? " 

" Never mind that, it is a splendid idea; we will 
do it, Mervyn, it will be no end of fun," said Grace. 

"But what will Father say when he hears of it?" 
said Sydnev. 

" He is not likely to hear of it unless you tell 
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him, and if you do, 111 make you remember it, I 
promise you," said Mervyn. 

"I tell Father! AVhen did I ever tell tales of 
any of you, I should like to know? I am not a 
sneak, nor do I do sneaking things when Father 
and Mother are away," said Sydney angrily. 

" Look here, young Syd, I won't allow you to 
be impertinent to me; you hold your tongue or 
I'll turn you out of the room," said Mervyn. 

"I am going of my own accord. I won't have 
anything to do with you or your party either," 
said Sydney, leaving the room. 

"Oh! Mervyn, why did you quarrel with Syd- 
ney? Now he won't join, and we shall want boys, 
and he knows so many. I wish you had not said 
that," said Grace. 

"Go and try persuade him to come back, Grace. 
Tell him he won't ffet any parties at Christmas if 
he does not have his friends to this," said Mervyn. 

Grace went, but returned to say it was no use. 
Sydney would not tell of them, but he would 
have nothing to do with the party, because it 
would make his father very angry. 

"Very well, then, let him keep away. We will 
put him in Coventry till the party is over. I hope 
he will enjoy that," said Mervyn, who was not in 
the best of tempers, the truth being he knew they 
were about to do a very wrong thing, and he was 
angry with his little brother for the tacit rebuke 
he gave them by refusing to join. 

"Now let us make out a list of people and write 
the invitations, and then we must talk Ellen over 
to help us. We can't manage without her," said 
Grace. 
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"I tell you what, Grace, we must pay for every- 
thing we have ourselves. I have plenty of money. 
I don't spend half my allowance here. Have you 
any?" 

"Yes; I will go shares. Of course we must 
pay for it, or it would be dishonourable. I never 
meant to book the things to Mother's account," 
said Grace. 

" Here is a letter for you, Grace, from Mother. 
What does she say?" asked Sydney, bringing in 
a letter he had taken from the postman, who was 
just delivering the English mail. 

"You are in Coventr^V' said Mervyn shortly. 

Sydney made no reply, and went away feeling 
h\n% for their mother's letters were considered 
public property while she was in England. 

"Mervyn, they are not coming home till the 
end of the week, so we need not have it on Mon- 
day after alL" 

"No; but we had better say Tuesday, or we 
may have Miss Taylor back. You can send for 
her on Tuesday evening when the party is over," 
said Mervyn. 

Accordingly the invitations were written and 
sent out for an afternoon dance from three till 
seven on the following Tuesday, and then Grace 
and Mervyn talked of nothing else till the day 
arrived. During all this time they never spoke 
to Sydney except to ask him what he would take 
at meals. But Sydney contrived to see as little 
of them as pos.sible, spending the evenings with 
Ellen after he had done his worlc 

On Tuesday morning, when he had gone to 
school, Mervyn and Grace turned most of the fur- 
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niture out of the drawing-room, and took up the 
carpet, Mervyn declaring Jersey people would just 
as soon think of waltzing on the sands as on a 
carpet. They had just completed their task, and 
were waxing the floor, when a carriage drove up 
to the door, and in walked Miss Taylor. 

"Well, how have you got on? I came to see 
and to tell you it is a very late mail. There has 
been a fog. I suppose she is not at Guernsey yet, 
so you won't see your people till about five 
o'clock." 

"But they are not coming to-day. Do you 
mind going into the dining-room? We have just 
cleared the drawing-room," said Grace. 

" Oh, is Ellen having a spring cleaning in the 
autumn?" 

"No; we are going to have a little dance this 
afternoon. Just ten couples," said Mervyn. 

"But, my dear Mervyn, how could you think 
of such a thing? What would your Father say? 
Oh! you naughty children. I wish I had not left 
you. I feel I am to blame for this." 

" Do come to it, will you? and don't tell of us," 
said Grace. 

"Indeed I will do neither, come nor tell. I will 
come to-morrow and scold you till they come 
home if you like; but I will have nothing to do 
with this party," said Miss Taylor, and on this 
understanding she left them to their own devices, 
managing to keep her countenance till she reached 
the carriage, when she went into fits of laughter. 

At three o'clock the guests began to arrive, and 
by half-past the dancing had begun in good 
earnest. They had hired a woman to play for 
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them, Grace declaring it would be no fun if they 
had to take it in turns to play for themselves. 
Mervyn and Grace made a very good host and 
hostess, and if their young friends wondered what 
had become of Mrs. Kilgour, they soon forgot her 
absence, and ceased to trouble themselves about it. 

Sydney, not wishing to bo seen, or to have any- 
thing to do with the matter, went for a walk 
after school, intending to remain out as long as 
he could, and finding the mail was not in, he 
walked to the pier to see her arrive, when to his 
astonishment the first person he recognized on 
board was his father. 

Here was a contretemps! What would Grace 
and Mervyn do? And above all, what would Mr. 
Kilgour say and do when he found the house 
turned topsy-turvy, and Grace and Mervyn enter- 
taining in his absence? Could he possibly pre- 
vent his father from returning home for the next 
few hours ? 

All these questions flitted through Sydney's 
mind as he watched the passengers land, and at 
last Mr. Kilgour came ashore. 

"Have none of the others come. Father?" asked 
Sydney. 

"No, my boy; they cross on Saturday; but as 
I found I could get away for a few days this 
week, I came over to look after you three. How 
are Grace and Mervyn?" asked Mr. Kilgour. 

"They are very well," said Sydney, thinking 
how very sorry they would be to see their father. 

"And how have you got on since your mother 
left?" 

"Very well while Miss Taylor was with us. 
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Shall you go straight home, Father? Would not 
you like to go to the club for an hour or two ? I 
could take youi* bag home for you," suggested 
Sydney. 

"No; we will take a fly, Syd. I am very 
tired, and shall be glad of a bath before tea," said 
Mr. Kilgour. 

This was Sydney's one hope of a reprieve for 
the other two, and finding that failed, he was at 
a loss what to do. He would not tell, because he 
had promised he would not, so he must just let 
things take their course. Personally, he was very 
glad his father had come, for he had found it very 
dull the last few days ; but he was truly sorry for 
Grace and Mervyn, who would certainly get into 
trouble. 

As they drove, up they heard the sound of 
dance-music through the open windows, and saw 
a couple cooling themselves in the verandah. 

"This is very odd, Sydney. Who is that girl 
and that young fellow in the verandah? It 
sounds as if they were dancing, only it is impos- 
sible," said Mr. Kilgour, ringing the bell. 

The door was opened immediately by Ellen in 
a very smart cap, and then to Mr. Kilgour 's utter 
amazement he saw the dining-room was turned 
into a refreshment-room, the drawing-room into 
the dancing-room, and the furniture moved into 
nooks and comers in the hall. 

"What on earth is all this, Ellen?" sternly de- 
manded Mr. Kilgour. 

"Oh! sir, it is only a few friends Miss Grace 
and Mr. Mervyn have asked in for a dance this 
afternoon. Master Sydney has had nothing to do 
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with it; but if you knew your papa was coining 
home, you might have told them, Master Sydney, 
though they have not spoke to you for days," said 
Ellen. 

*' Master Sydney knew nothing about it. Just 
tell Mr. Mervyn and his sister that I have re- 
turned, but that finding my house occupied by 
their guests, I shall be obliged to go to an hotel for 
dinner, after which I shall return here, and I ex- 
pect to find the house in proper order. I shall 
speak to you further on the subject also, EUen. 
Come along, Sydney, we will drive back to town 
and dine at the Pomme d'Or," and with this Mr. 
Kilgour left the house again. 

At the first opportunity Ellen caught hold of 
Grace, and told her her master had come back, 
delivering Mr. Kilgour's message. Grace flew to 
Mervyn, who was as annoyed and alarmed as she 
was by the news. All pleasure was gone for both 
of them. Their one idea now was to get rid of 
their guests as quickly as possible, and endeavour 
to get the house straight before Mr. Ealgour re- 
turned. With this object in view they hurried 
over the programme; but it was seven o'clock 
before the last guest departed. 

"Oh, Mervyn! what are we to do? I declare I 
should like to run away. Fancy Father coming 
home tired out with that long passage, and being 
obliged to go to an hotel How shall we ever face 
him ?" said Grace sitting on the stairs, as the door 
closed on the last guest. 

"The first thing is to try and get the house 
straight. We must put down that old carpet at 
once, and I am so tired now," said Mervyn. 
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"So am I. Call Ellen to help you with the 
carpet, and while she is doing that I will clear 
the dining-room. Once that carpet is down, we 
can soon get straight." 

"Oh, Miss Grace! Your papa is in a way. I 
never saw him so angiy before. He is going to 
give it to me too as well as to you, and I am not 
sure I sha'n't lose my place," said Ellen. 

"Well, it is no use imagining the worst. Let 
us get the house straight as quickly as possible," 
said Mervyn,and then they set to and worked with 
a will for the next two hours, by which time 
the rooms had assumed their normal condition 
again, and Grace and Mervyn were resting from 
their labours when Mr. Kilgour and Sydney 
walked in. 

Naturally Mr. Kilgour was very angry, and 
for the next quarter of an hour the culprits had 
a very bad time of it. Not a single invitation 
should they be allowed to accept that year — ^not 
till Christmas only, but the whole winter — such 
a piece of deliberate impertinence had never before 
been heard of. How dared they do such a thing ? 
What did they mean by such conduct ? What had 
they to say for themselves ? Nothing. No excuse 
could be offered. It was almost an impardonable 
offence. In short, Mr. Kilgour scolded them 
roundly, and ended by ordering the sobbing 
Grace up to bed, while Mervyn came in for a 
second dose on account of his work which he was 
neglecting; and then, determined to do the thing 
thoroughly while he was about it, Mr. Kilgour 
finished up by giving Ellen a good talking to for 
her share in the matter. 
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"How long is he going to keep ns in disgrace?" 
said Mervyn to Grace the next dar, Mr. KHgonr 
not having spoken to them at breakfast. 

" I don't know. Isn't it dreadful, Mervyn — no 
parties the whole winter ? I do call it hard. He 
might have had a little mercy!'* 

" The only comfort is he did not come in before 
all the others and row us then — expose us, as he 
calls it — ^he had a great mind to, he said, and only 
consideration for their feelings stopped him. No 
feeling for us, he was careful to explain," said 
Mervyn. 

"I wish we had never given the wretched 
party. We miglft have had such a nice time with 
Father these few days. It wiU be dreadfully dull 
for him, too, if he is going to quarrel with us all 
the time; he will have no one but Sydney to speak 
to," said Grace considerately. 

"That is what I have been thinking. Look 
here, Grace, we had better go and tell him we are 
sorry. He won't come round till we do. Let us 
go now and get it over. Ill be spokesman," said 
Mervyn, and Grace, little as she relished it, thought 
it best to accompany him. 




CHAPTER XL 



A MIDNIGHT ALARM. 




UST as Grace had risen to accompany Mer- 
vyn, Miss Taylor was announced, and was 
not a little surprised to hear of Mr. Kil- 
gour's return. 

"But is not it dreadfully hard for us not to be 
allowed to go to a single party the whole winter? 
Father is so dreadfully strict," said Grace. 

"I don't think it is hard at all; it serves you 
both right. It is not one whit more than you 
deserve. On the contrary, I think it is rather 
lenient; for at your age, Grace, you are much 
better at home for the next two years till you are 
old enough to come out. For my part, I have no 
patience with this Jersey fashion of allowing girls 
of fifteen to go to grown-up parties. It spoils 
them. They lose all their freshness before they are 
introduced, besides getting their heads crammed 
with a lot of nonsense. And how is it possible 
for Mervyn to attend to his studies if he is always 
gadding about to dances from morning till night? 
Depend upon it your father is right, and I shall 
tell him so; but I will see if I can make peace 
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for you two also. Then I sha'n't have had my 
drive for nothing this morning, as of course 1 
sha'n't stay since Mr. Kilgour has returned," said 
Miss Taylor, as she went in search of him. 

Before she left she peeped in again at Grace 
and Mervyn, and told them if they went now she 
thought it would be all right. 

"But, my dear Grace,'' she added, "you have put 
your foot in it, and you will have to take the con- 
sequences. I have succeeded in dissuading your 
father from packing you off at once to Guernsey 
College; but he means to look after you very 
sharply for the future." 

Grace found this was the case, for Mr. Kilgour 
informed her that he intended to engage Mr. 
Voisin again for her and Kitty, and that instead 
of her attending classes or going to town for her 
music lessons, he should arrange for the music 
and German lessons to be given at home. French, 
of course, Mr. Voisin would teach them, and for 
the present she must give up drawing. 

"And I forbid you to go outside this garden 
except with your mother or May, unless she or I 
give you permission occasionally to go for a walk 
with Mervyn." 

This was a great punishment to Grace, chiefly 
because she saw her father had no confidence in 
her, and also because she liked to be independent 
and hated asking permission to do this or that. 
However, she d^ed not say anything; but she 
showed her wounded feelings by walkkig out of 
the room with her head in the air as soon as her 
father had finished speaking, and then wrote a 
long letter to Hay entreatii^ her to come back 
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at once, and giving such a picture of Mr. Kil- 
gour*s cruelty and her miserj^- that May was really 
alarmed, and if they had not intended crossing 
the night she received this letter would have 
arranged to do so. 

For the next few days Grace and her father 
were not on terms. She declined to go out with 
him, and being too proud to ask permission to go 
out with Mervyn or Miss Taylor, who called for 
her once or twice, she was reduced to the garden, 
where she spent most of her time playing with 
Tan, and feeling very much hurt and iU-used, cry- 
ing a good deal when no one was there to see, 
and assuming a don't-care manner when her. 
father was present. 

At last matters came to a crisis on Saturday 
evening by Mervyn asking Grace if she was going 
to meet her mother and sisters the next day. 

"Certainly not," said Grace. "I shall meet 
them at the garden-gate, the limit of my prison. 
I should require a body-guard to accompany me 
to the pier, and anxious as I am to see them, I pre- 
fer liberty such as it is to having my steps dogged." 

Mr. Kilgour, for whose benefit this speech was 
made, took no notice of it, but appeared engrossed 
in his book, and Mervyn left the room. 

"Grace, if you don't go to the pier, will you go 
to the French service with me to-morrow?" asked 
Sydney presently. 

"I am not going to church at all. My soul is 
no more my own than the rest of me. I can't 
even be trusted to go to church. I am now writ- 
ing to Mr. Carteret to tell him I must give up my 
class in the Sunday-schools," said Grace. 
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"There is no need for you to do that, Grace. 
Run away for a few mmutes, Sydney, I want to 
speak to Grace," said Mr. Kilgour; and when 
Sydney reappeared half an hour later, Grace, who 
had evidently been crying a good deal, was sit- 
ting on her father's knee with her head on his 
shoulder. She rose when Sydney came in, and 
destroyed the note to Mr. Carteret, saying as she 
did so: 

"I am going with Father to meet the others, 
Sydney, so I sha'n't be able to go to the French 
service with you, because it will be a late mail; 
but if May will come I will go next Sunday," by 
which Sydney knew a reconciliation had taken 
place, and that Grace was reduced to submission. 

The next day the others arrived safely after a 
rather rough passage, which seemed longer May 
thought than that by the ordinary boats which 
call at Guernsey, the Sunday boat by which they 
came coming straight on from Southampton. 
Kitty was grown since they last saw her. She 
was as tall as May now, and was looking very 
much better. She was able to walk a little, and 
had discarded her plaster of Paris jacket for some 
weeks. She had not been home a week before 
they all noticed the difference in her spirits. She 
seldom complained of anything, though still ob- 
liged to lie flat on her back for some hours every 
day. But if they were struck by the difference 
in Kitty, so was she by the alteration in all of 
them. There were no complaints about allow- 
ances now, the dinner was eaten and apparently 
enjoyed without every dish being criticised as for- 
merly; and neither Grace nor Mervyn had the 
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airs they used to indulge in, while May was a 
different creature, and even Mrs. Kilgour seemed 
to find one servant less trouble if not so comf oi't- 
able as six or seven. 

Mr. Kilgour returned to London at the end of 
the week to remain till Christmas, previous to 
which Mervyn, who had to go up for his exam- 
ination, was to stay a week with his father, and 
they would both return together on Christmas 
eve. Till that time things went on very quietly 
at La Chasse. Grace and Kitty got on excel- 
lently with Mr. Voisin, now there was no Sydney 
to lead Grace into mischief. May heard by 
every mail, from Harry Brand, who was getting 
on as well as could be wished, and Mervyn 
amused himself with taking long walks, or loung- 
ing about the pier, and worrying his mother every 
time an invitation came to allow him to accept it. 
He had a great many friends, and beiQg naturally 
of rather an idle disposition, he was easily per- 
suaded to give up working for some more congenial 
employment, until the week before his exam- 
ination, when he worked day and night. The 
result was, that he feared he had not passed, and 
he returned from London with his father in rather 
low spirits, very anxious to know his fate, for 
which however he must wait two or three weeka 
A few days after Christmas the Kilgours, May, 
Grace, and Mervyn, received an invitation to a 
fancy ball to be given a fortnight afterwards. 
May had no wish to go; she did not care for par- 
ties, where Harry Brand was not present, so she 
declined, and Grace of course had to do the same; 
and did it without grumbling too, to Mr. Kil- 
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gour s surprise and satisfaction. Mervyn was ex- 
ceedingly anxious to go, and begged hard to be 
allowed to accept the invitation, but Mr. Kilgour 
was firm, and refused to allow him to do so, un- 
less, indeed, the list of the late examination should 
be published before the ball, when if Mervyn had 
passed with honours, he would consent to his 
going, but on no other terms. Accordingly, Mer- 
vyn called on the people, and asked to be allowed 
to leave it an open question, explaining the cir- 
cumstances. Every day he looked anxiously for 
the list, which never appeared, and he became 
more and more restless; for having felt sure it 
would be published before the date of the ball, he 
had privately hired a costume — that of a Christy 
Minstrel, which he smuggled into the house and 
showed to May under promise of secrecy. At 
last the night arrived, and no list having been 
published, poor Mervyn was obliged to spend 
the evening at home at La Chasse instead of dis- 
porting himself among his friends with a black- 
ened face and a long-tailed coat. At their usual 
hour they all went to bed, no one but Mervyn, or 
perhaps Grace, thinking much about the ball. 

Now it happened that Kitty was still very ner- 
vous at night. It was one of the eftects of her 
illness, and at this time she would no more have 
dared to sleep alone than to lead an army to 
battle. So since her return she had shared Grace's 
room, which was over the drawing-room, and next 
to May's. Suddenly about twelve o'clock that 
night Kitty woke up, fancying she heard a noise 
as of some one in the verandah beneath their 
window. 
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"Grace, I heard some one in the verandah/' said 
Kitty. 

"Nonsense, Kitty, you are always fancying you 
hear some one. Go to sleep. We never have 
burglars in Jersey," said Grace, who was only 
half awake. 

"I am sure I did, though. I think I shall go 
and wake May," said Kitty, who was shaking 
with fear. 

"You little goose, be quiet and listen. K you 
hear it again we will get up and look. Shall I 
strike a light?" 

"Please," said Kittv, "they say it always 
frightens thieves away. ' So Grace struck a light, 
and was soon fast asleep, while Kitty lay listening 
and straining every nerve to hear the noise again. 
The sound of her own heart beating seeming to 
her excited brain so loud that she fancied May 
could hear it in the next room. At last, after 
lying awake for nearly an hour, and hearing no 
other noise except an occasional creaking of some 
piece of furniture, which made her start up, Kitty 
began to think Grace was right, and that she had 
imagined she heard someone in the verandah, so she 
extinguished the light, and soon after fell asleep. 

How long she slept Kitty did not know; but it 
seemed a very short time to her, though in reality 
it was two or three hours; but she suddenly woke 
up again — ^this time with a slight scream — ^for in 
her sleep she had heard the garden-gate close, 
and now heard footsteps across the gravel. 

"Grace! Grace! there is some one in the garden. 
Wake up ! Listen ! listen ! — don't you hear them ?" 
she cried. 
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"Is there? Yes; so there is. I hear footsteps. 
Don't be so frightened, Kitty. I will strike a light 
and we will wake father!" So saying Grace 
lighted the candle, and the two girls slipped on 
their slippers and dressing-gowns, ran across the 
passage to their father's room, and knocked at 
the door. 

"Father! get up, there is a man in the garden. 
We have heard him distinctly," cried Grace. 

"Very well. I will come as quickly as possible; 
don't make a noise and don't be frightened," called 
out Mr. Kilgour. 

May's door now opened carefully, and she came 
out looking very much alarmed. 

" Have you heard anything, May?" asked Grace. 

"Yes, dear; there is some one breaking into 
the house. Come into my room and listen. I 
have heard them ; they are in the verandah. They 
have opened one of the shutters, and they are 
now trying to get in at the window," said May. 

" I know," exclaimed Grace. " Give me your 
candle. May, quick. I will run down and lock the 
drawing-room door, so that they can't get any 
farther till Father goes." 

" Grace, don't go. Here, put my pillow over 
your head," exclaimed May, throwing a pillow 
after Grace, which only extinguished the candle ; 
but Grace ran on, and turned the key in the 
drawing-room door just as Mr. Kilgour appeared, 
having hurried into some clothes. 

He stopped for a moment at Mervyn's door, 
but after putting his head inside, decided not to 
call him and went down-stairs alone. 

"Oh, May! my heart is beating so. Take me 
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away somewhere, I am so frightened," exclaimed 
Kitty, whose teeth were chattering and she shak- 
ing like an aspen, her cheeks pale with terror; 
and she clung to May as a drowning man clings 
to anything he can catch hold of. May was quite 
as much alanned to see Kitty in such a state as 
at the robber; so she hastened into her mother's 
room with the child, where they all three locked 
themselves in, forgetting poor Grace, who was 
in the hall witnessing the scuffle that was going 
on, and armed with a poker, which she was deter- 
mined to use if her father was in any danger, for 
he had only caught up a riding- whip, which he ap- 
peared to be applying very freely to the intruder 
to judge from the repeated strokes Grace heard. 

At last she ventured into the drawing-room 
and found the scuffle was going on in the ver- 
andah, one window being haK open. She crept 
towards it, holding the poker behind her, and 
saw Mr. Kilgour belabouring, with a will, a man 
who seemed to olier very little resistance, and 
who to Grace s astonishment was black, or else 
the dim light deceived her. At last Mr. Kilgour 
seemed to think the bui-glar sufficiently punished, 
and ordering him to be off the same way he came 
in, he re-entered the drawing-room, and closed 
and fastened the shutters and window. 

" Why, it was a black man. Father, wasn't it?" 
said Grace. 

"Yes, a Christy Minstrel. I don't think he 
will ever attempt to get in at this house again," 
said Mr. Kilgoui\ " Were you very much fright- 
ened, Grace?" 

" No; it is Kitty who is so frightened. I rather 
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enjoyed it," said Grace, as they made their way 
upstairs to laugh at the three courageous people 
who had locked themselves up regardless of the 
others, being all three " women naturally bom to 
fears." So was Grace for the matter of that, but 
when her blood was up, her courage conquered 
her natural timidity, and with her father to pro- 
tect her she would have faced an army of bur- 
glars. All her fear vanished as soon as he ap- 
peared, and as she afterwards said, she would 
have been grievously disappointed if it had turned 
out to be a false alarm. 

" I am nervous, but I am not a coward," Grace 
often said of herself, and after this night no one 
contradicted her; and, indeed, it was perfectly 
true. Nervous all the Kilgours were — highly- 
wrought natures, keenly susceptible to physical 
pain, and yet every one of them would brace 
themselves up to undergo it if necessary, and 
confess afterwards that the mental agony they 
underwent in making up their minds — to have a 
tcofch drawn for instance — was a thousand times 
worse than the pain itself. 

It would be a curious psychological study — if, 
indeed, such an inquiry could be made — to dis- 
cover in what degree the same pain is felt by 
different natures. Of course the question can be 
answered broadly by the reply, that the higher 
the nature, the more perfect the organization and 
consequsntly the intenser is the susceptibility to 
pain; but we are inclined to think that this sus- 
ceptibility to mere physical pain varies far more 
than is generally supposed, just as it is certain the 
capacity for suffering mental pain is infinitely 
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greater in some natures than in others. This 
capacity varies as much as the notes in the scale; 
the highest and the lowest natures bearing it best 
— ^the highest because they are the highest, the 
lowest because being the lowest they feel it least. 
And so we sometimes hear people pride them- 
selves on their courage in being able to bear 
physical pain well, who no more know what pain 
is to some of their fellow-men than a worm knows 
the pain of having a tooth stopped. 

But to retiun to the Ejlgours. Grace gave her 
mother and sisters a gra^iic description of the 
scene between Mr. Eilgour and the intruder, but 
no sooner did May hear that he was dressed as a 
Christy Minstrel tiban she started up and hastened 
to seek Mervyn. She went straight to his room, 
but finding as she feared that it was empty and 
that the bed had not been slept in, she felt cer- 
tain the intruder was no other than her brother, 
who had been to the baU and had paid dearly 
for his fun. May was puzzled at first what to 
do, her one fear being that her brother should 
run away; and yet she did not like to tell her 
father who it was, in case he had not recognised 
Mervyn, and of this she was by no means certain, 
for never in his life before had Mr. Kilgour been 
kno^vQ to raise his hand against one of his chil- 
dren And yet May thought it was rather like 
him to pay Mervyn out in his own coin, and since 
he chose to break into the house in disguise, to 
ignore the disguise and punish him accordingly. 
It would be a kind of retribution which Mr. 
KHgour, who had a very keen sense of humour, 
would probably adoot; and whether he identified 
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Mervyn or not would probably for ever remain a 
mystery, as he would certainly never tell any one. 
May thought he did recognise him, because she 
had observed he was very silent, and seemed 
more moved than the encounter would have war- 
ranted when he came upstairs with Grace. After 
considering a minute May seized Mervyn's ulster 
and a hat, and putting them on ran lightly 
down-stairs, and opening the hall door as quietly 
as she could, went out into the garden. It was 
pitch dark, the only light being a patch on the 
gravel-walk, the reflection of the candles in her 
mother's room; but May knew the way, and if 
she was frightened, her anxiety for Mervyn over- 
came her fear. 

Out at the garden gate and down the road ran 
May as fast as her feet could carry her. At last 
she saw something moving in front of her, and 
calling Mervyn she stopped short and clung ' 
breathless to some palings, for one moment a 
horrible fear crossing her mind lest it should not 
be Mervyn after all; but to her joy the figure 
stopped and said "Hulloa!" in Mervyn's voice. 
Reassured May started again and overtook him, 
dressed as she expected in the nigger's costume. 

"Mervyn, it is I, May. Come back, dear; the 
door is open." 

"No, thank you. May. After this you may 
forget you have a brother Mervyn. I presume 
you. are aware how my father treated me; and 
since he has turned me from his door he has no 
one but himself to blame if he never sees me 
again," said Mervyn bitterly, for he was smarting 
under the treatment he had met with. 
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"Nonsense, Mervyn; he did nothing of the 
kind. He turned a supposed burglar away from 
the window he was breaking in at. Come back, 
dear." 

"May, if I thought my father had recognised 
me nothing should induce me to return," said 
Mervyn. 

"But who supposes he did? Mervyn, you shall 
come. I dare not go back alone, and 1 will not 
leave hold of you till you are safe in the house 
again," said May, and after a little more persuasion 
Mervyn consented to return with her. 

Was it May's fancy or was it really her father 
who was in the garden on their return, and who 
crept silently into the house in front of them? 
May felt sure it was he, looking for Mervyn, but 
she kept her own counsel and said nothing to her 
brother, who had not noticed the figure. 

The next morning at breakfast nothing was 
talked of but the adventure of the previous night, 
Sydney, who had slept through the noise, wanting 
to hear all about it from Grace and Kitty; but 
to May's relief he had gone to school before 
Mervyn appeared at the table. 

"Mervyn, how did you get that mark on your 
face?" asked Kitty, noticing a slight wheal on 
Mervyn s cheek, which had been mflicted acci- 
dentally in the scuffle. 

"Oh, it is nothing; a bruise, that is all," said 
Mervyn evasively, helping himself to some pie as 
calmly as he could; and then Grace began the 
story of the Christy Minstrel again for his benefit. 

"That will do, Grace. We have heard that 
story before this morning, besides Mervyn knows 
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it. I told him last night when yoii and Kitty 
had gone back to bed," said May, and for a won- 
der Grace was silenced. 

Poor Mervyn's cup of humiliation, however, 
was not yet drained, for that day when the post- 
man came he received a letter from the War-offico 
telling him he had failed to satisfy the examiners, 
and was required to present himself again either 
at Easter or in July next. This was a bitter 
disappointment to him, and not the least part of 
the mortification was having to break the news 
to the others, especially to his father, who was 
out when the letters arrived. However, it must 
be done; so Mervyn went to the drawing-room 
where his mother and sisters were reading their 
letters, and told them he was plucked, and then 
leaving the letter with them, he retired to the 
dining-room to ruminate in silence on his failure 
and w^onder how his father would take it. 

Failure is at all times mortifying, but failure 
where success was probable and the result of idle- 
ness and carelessness rather than of inability, is 
doubly mortif}dng, and Mervyn's self-reproach 
was very great. No one, not even his father, 
could blame him more than he blamed himself, 
as he sat with his elbows on the table and his 
chin in his hands chewing the cud of the official 
letter. No one interrupted him, his sisters guess- 
ing he would rather be left alone till the first 
bitterness of his disappointment had worn off! 
At last, about five o'clock, Mr. Kilgour came in 
from the streaming rain; for it was a wet day, 
and quite in harmony with MervjTi s feelinga 
Going to the drawing-room he learned of his .son's 
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failure, and shortly after having changed his wet 
clothes he went to the dining-room, where Mervyn 
still sat. 

" I have been ploughed," said Mervyn, looking 
round. 

" So I hear. I am not surprised. I expected 
it, nor am I altogether sorry. It is perhaps the 
best thing that could have happened to you. Hold 
up your face, Mervyn; I want to look at that 
scar on your cheek," said Mr. Kilgour, going up 
to Mervyn and raising his face with one hand, 
while he put the other round his neck. 

" Never mind the scar, Father. I don't care for 
that," said Mervyn. 

" I do," said Mr. Kilgour, and he stooped and 
kissed it. 

What followed it is unnecessary to tell; suffi- 
cient to say Mervyn knew by that action alone 
that his father had recognised him, for the scar 
was an accidental cut of the riding- whip. 
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CHAPTER SII 



ON THE COI{BI£^:S. 



^J^jAILURE ia often a prelude to future buc- 
^Mn cess. Ifc is notably so in all the arts; a 
jl^C great failure is often the beat thing that 
— can happen to an artist; by it he Teams 
his faults; it is the darkness before the dawn — 
the dawn usually of a brighter day; it is the end 
of a period, the following period being one of 
greater light and knowledge than the past ; it is 
a transition, a chrysalis state, from whidi the 
poor grub is bursting into the beautiful moth or 
butteray, a different creature, which has acquired 
new powers and has learned to fly. 

If this be BO with poets and artists, it is so also 
in a smaller way with ordinary mortals; failure 
is a very wholesome discipline for us all, it puts 
us on our mettle; we learn by painful experience 
our weak points, and we endeavour to amend 
them if we are made of the right stuff, as Mer- 
vjTi was. Ab his father told him hia failure was 
the best thing that could have happened to him ; 
it caused him to go softly for some weeks, but it 
stirred him up to work hard and use all his 
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energy to prevent a second mishap of the kind. 
No need now for any one to complain that he did 
not study; he studied hard enough, for he w£is 
bent on going up again at Easter, and determined 
to pass this time, with honours if possible, though 
he kept this intention to himself. 

It had been a long winter to Mrs. Kilgour, for 
her husband returned to London at the end of 
January, and was not expected till Easter again; 
the young people were working at their books, 
and always found plenty of amusement in walks 
for their leisure hours, so to them the time passed 
quickly enough. 

"How I should like to go to some place and 
watch the sea to-day; I am sure it must be 
splendid!" said Grace one day at the end of March, 
when a strong equinoctial gale was blowing. 

" Well, if you can walk to La Moye from St. 
Aubin's Til go with you," said Mervyn. " I have 
been working all the morning till 1 feel quite 
stupid." 

Grace professed her readiness, and Mrs. Kil- 
gour giving the permission Grace was obliged to 
ask, she and Mervyn started. May declining the 
walk. 

Their road lay first through the pretty village 
of St. Brelade*s, which is encircled by high clitfs 
that follow the curve of the bay, so that they 
were to some extent sheltered from the wind; 
but as soon as they mounted the hill at the back 
of the little church, whose churchyard wall is 
washed by the sea at high tide — and a sweeter 
spot it would be hard to find — they felt the full 
fury of the gale. They now had to struggle 
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over a hill the sides of which are covered with 
heather, and at times Merv^Ti had to help Grace 
along, the wind was so strong, but by dint of 
perseverance they reached La Moyc, a signalling 
station, and throwing themselves down on the 
top of the cliff they watched the glorious sight 
they had come to see. 

A rough sea! who can describe it? What 
pen or pencil can give an adequate or even a 
feeble idea of the wondrous beauty of that 
spectacle? The mighty waves rolling, tearing, 
rushing wildly in, dashing furiously against the 
rocks, embracing each other one moment to be 
separated for ever into a million sparkling par- 
ticles the next; the white foam dashing up high 
into the air, flashing like diamonds in the sun- 
light, splashing with its salt spray all within its 
reach, and then, as if the foam were only the 
sport of the waves, their sunny side, there lay 
large pieces of meerschaum on the troubled sea, 
the real sign of its anger. A large rock nearly 
covered by the water lay in front of Grace and 
Mervyn, and against this the chief fury of the 
waves seemed to be directed as they came seeth-. 
ing, churning, boiling round it, and then, as if in 
scorn and anger at their inability to move it, 
tossing themselves indignantly in the air and 
flinging their spray far and wide. 

" Such signs of Love old Ocean gives, 
One cannot help but think he liyes," 

quoted Grace. 

Thinking and dreaming each their own thoughts 
Mervyn and Grace sat watching the magnificent 
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scene before them until the cold warned them to 
move, and with a last lingering look they tore 
themselves away from the fascinating sight, for 
there is no more fascinating amusement than 
watching the sea — the very monotony possesses 
a subtle charm which chains the observer to the 
spot. 

"When we leave Jersey the dearest friend I 
shall leave behind me, and certainly the one I 
shall regret most, will be the sea," said Grace as 
they walked home. 

" Complimentary to your friends or acquaint- 
ances here," said Mervyn. 

" The sea never bores me, and people do very 
often; the sea understands one; besides it has so 
much to say that is worth listening to, which is 
more than I can say of most people. Mervyn, 
when do you go up for your examination?" 

" This day three weeks, and I hope I shall pass 
this time; I think I shall, too," returned Mervyn, 
and he thought truly, for when five weeks later 
the list was published Mervyn's name was among 
the first three, to his great delight, and indeed to 
the satisfaction of the whole family. Mr. Kil- 
gour showed his appreciation of his son's success 
by giving him a handsome gold watch and chain, 
Mervyn's silver one being transferred to Sydney, 
whose gratitude knew no bounds. 

"May," said Mervyn, " I don't think Father can 
be poor now; he seems to have plenty of money. 
I am not at all sure that it was not a dodge of 
his bringing us all over here, to cure us of com- 
plaining." 

" I have sometimes thought so too, but if so 
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Mother is in the secret, because we are living on 
her money. Father would never say so unless it 
were literally true. If that was his plan it has 
succeeded, for we certainly are a much more con- 
tented party than we were in London," said May. 

" I will sound Uncle John on the subject, he is 
coming over in June with Father for two or three 
weeks; and I will tell you what. May, he is so 
fond of boating he is sure to take us some excur- 
sions. 

" I don't think he will get any of us girls or 
Mother into a boat again, and if he takes you 
boys and Father I am sure we shall be in a fever 
till you return," said May, and then the conver- 
sation dropped. 

Mr. Kilgour's brother was a clergyman, and, 
as Mervyn said, very fond of boating — river-boat- 
ing, for his living was in the heart of England, 
and he had not much leisure or opportunity for 
yachting. His one idea after he arrived in Jersey 
was to go to Sark; he was always harping on it, 
and looking out daily for an excursion boat to be 
advertised. It was useless for Mrs. Kilgour to 
tell him that if it were only possible to drive 
there she would gladly accompany him; equally 
useless for Mr. Kilgour to impress upon him that 
the best way of going to Sark was to go to 
Guernsey, whence little steamers made the pas- 
sage to Sark twice a week. Mr. John Kilgour 
had heard Sark was a little Paradise, and see it 
he would. He did not care to go to Guernsey; 
Sark was all he cared to visit, and he would go 
from Jersey. At last getting desperate he de- 
clared that unless an excursion boat ran the next 

(193) N 
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week he would hire a cutter and take them all 
over. 

"All, John; you must be mad; the girls could 
not possibly go in an excursion boat, and as for 
hiring a cutter, it is out of the question,*' said 
Mrs. Kilgour. 

" Not at all, and if you won't let your girls go 
by an excursion boat that will be my best plan, 
for I am bent on taking them with me; so I shall 
go down to the harbour this morning with Mer- 
vyn and see if I can meet with one," returned 
Mr. John Kilgour. 

"I am sure I hope and trust he won't meet 
with one," said Mrs. Kilgour when he was gone; 
but her hopes were destined to disappointment, 
for Mr. John Kilgour returned in high spirits 
with the news that he had hired a little sailing- 
boat to take them over the next day. He pro- 
posed staying a night at the hotel and returning 
on the following day. 

" We are to leave the pier at ten sharp to-mor- 
row morning. The man wanted me to say eight 
or nine, but I thought it better not; the girls are 
much more likely to be sea-sick if they have to 
get up early and start after a hurried breakfast; 
so if we leave this house at half-past nine we 
shall be in ample time. It takes three hours 
with a fair wind, so we shall get there about one. 
I propose we take our luncheon with us, and go 
to the hotel for dinner; then we will leave about 
five the next day, so as to give us ample time to 
be home before dark. What do you say to that, 
gkls?" 

The girls said very little, being really very 
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nervous about the passage; but not liking to 
appear ungrateful they put the best face they 
could on the matter, and talked about what fun 
it would be when they reached Sark, how they 
would explore the island, and then how nice it 
would be going to the hotel. 

The next morning the party set off in high 
spirits, Mr. Kilgour and his brother and all the 
young people, but nothing would induce Mrs. 
Kilgour to venture with them, though she went 
to the pier to see them start. 

It was a lovely morning, bright and sunny, and 
a fresh cool breeze was blowing. The sea looked 
a little rough, but the boatman said the wind was 
in their favour, so that they would not feel the 
swell much. Their ship, as Mervyn called it, 
was a small open sailing boat, with one mast and 
a couple of sail — a main-sail and a jib; she was 
managed by two men, the captain (as the owner 
of any ordinary little boat likes to be called) 
and his mate. 

Kitty was half inclined to return to La Chasse 
with her mother, but fearing to vex her uncle, 
with whom she was a great favourite, she over- 
came the inclination and took the seat he offered 
her by his side in the stem. The rugs and their 
carpet-bags were packed in with the basket of 
provisions, and then they started. 

At first they were all in high spirits, and 
enjoyed the movement, though the little boat was 
rather lively and they made but little progress. 

"We have the tide against us, sir, and shall have 
all the way; it is just turned," said the captain. 

" Yes, but if the wind keeps as it is we shall 
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go along famously when once we are round Noir- 
mont Point," said the mate. 

By the time they reached Noirmont Point 
May, who had been looking very pale and been 
very quiet, began to be ill. 

"It is only the swell round the point, Miss. 
You will be all right as soon as we have made it," 
said the mate. 

"I don't think we shall get to Sark in three 
hours to-day," said Mervyn; "we have been an 
hour crossing St. Aubin s Bay." 

"Never mind; this is most enjoyable. What 
could be more delicious than sailing along on this 
exquisite day, under a cloudless sky? And see, 
the coast is so near it is like a succession of pan- 
oramic views," said Mr. John Elilgour. 

Professions of intense enjoyment in a descend- 
ing scale from him down to poor May followed; 
May feebly protesting her pleasure in spite of 
feeling so ill that she was lying flat at the bottom 
of the boat. Presently they reached Portelet 
Bay with its island tower in the midst, by which 
time Kitty had succumbed, and was lying by 
May s side. The wind now seemed rising, and 
though in their favour, there was a heavy swell 
which made the boat pitch and toss, and impeded 
their progress. After nearly three hours of this 
they reached the Corbiferes, when the swell was 
much worse, and every one but the men and Mr. 
Kilgour was ill 

"This is enjoyable, certainly," said Mervyn 
satirically. 

"I am afraid we are all shocking sailors," said 
Uncle John. 
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"You must be a good sailor indeed not to be ill 
in this sea, sir; but it will be better as soon as we 
get past the Corbieres. There is a swell on here 
on the calmest day," said the mate. 

"I hope it will, or we shall have to turn back, 
I fear, unless Kitty and May get better," said Mr. 
John Kilgour. 

"Oh, no; we have started. Let us go on. Be- 
sides, this is the worst bit," cried Mervyn and 
Sydney. 

No more was said about turning back for an- 
other hour and a half, by which time they had 
nearly lost sight of Jersey, and were all straining 
their eyes to detect the loom of Sark, but in vain. 

"Well, captain," said Mr. Kilgour at last, "when 
do you expect to reach Sark ? It is now half -past 
one — past the time you agreed to take us across 
in, and it is not even in sight." 

"Yes, sir; I can see it, though I daresay you 
can't; but we sha*n't be there before three o'clock 
to-day, if we are then. We have this heavy swell 
as well as the tide against us," said the man. 

"It seems to me the wind is getting higher. I 
believe we are going to have a gale," said Grace, 
from the bottom of the boat. 

"A gale! Oh, Uncle John, do let us turn back, 
then. I am sure we shall all be drowned in this 
little cockle-shell if there is a storm," said Kitty, 
raising her aching head to speak. 

" Father, have you any brandy? I think May has 
fainted," said Grace, "she is sucn a dreadful sailor." 

"Lift the lady up into the bows, sir, where sIkj 
can feel the air. It ain't fit weather for ladioH," 
said the mate. 
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" We must give it up, boys, I am afraid. See, 
May is very ill, and I am afraid this won't do 
Kitty any good. Shall we turn back, George?" 
said Mr. John Kilgour to his brother. 

"Would they feel the motion less if we turned 
back?" asked Mr. Kilgour of the captain, who 
replied that they would, and seemed anxious to 
go back. 

"The truth is. Father, the mate tells me, the 
other man has never been into Sark in his life, 
and does not know the course. The mate does; 
but the captain is afraid to go on. He thinks it 
is a scandalous shame, and I vote we pitch into 
him as soon as we get ashore," said Mervyn. 

"Well, in that case I think we had better turn; 
it is now two. John, let us give it up, and land 
at the nearest place and eat our luncheon there, 
and drive home in the cool of the evening. One 
of these men must get us a carriage from town," 
said Mr. Kilgour, and to the intense relief of 
Grace and Kitty the boat was put round, and her 
course altered for St. Brelade's Bay, the nearest 
place in which they could be landed in safety, the 
mate told them. 

Getting back, however, was a slower matter 
than going on, though the wind chopped and the 
sea was calmer after they turned, and the tide 
being now with them, the movement was not felt 
so much. They were two hours before they 
could distinguish the Corbifere lighthouse, and 
then the wind had very nearly died away, only 
rising now and then, so that at times they were 
very nearly stationary. 

"Now we are becalmed," said Mervyn, "first 
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almost a gale, and now not a capful of wind; I 
don't believe we shall get to St. Brelade's to-day." 

"No, sir, I don't think we shall. We shall have 
to land you on the Corbiferes, I am afraid. We 
may be able to make them in another hour or so/' 
was the encouraging reply. 

There was nothing else to be done, and it was 
useless to complain. Indeed, by this time they 
were all, including Uncle John, so utterly sick of 
it that they were thankful to be landed any- 
where, and were delighted when they came close 
enough to the lighthouse to speak to the man in 
charge. He directed the men where to go, point- 
ing out a small boat in which to land. This was 
at last reached, and the two girls with Mr. Kil- 
gour landed first, Grace waiting till the boat re- 
turned for her uncle and the boys, and at last 
they all stood in safety on one of the rocks. May 
and Kitty were too ill to attempt to climb up to 
the lighthouse at present; so spreading some 
rugs, they were made as comfortable as circum- 
stances permitted, and then Mr. Kilgour sug- 
gested that as soon as Uncle John and Mervyn 
had done pitching into the boatman, they should 
all have something to eat, though, as it was now 
nearly six, the meal certainly could not come 
under the denomination of luncheon. 

"How we are going to get home, I don't know," 
said Mervyn, "those men won't be in town till to- 
morrow morning in all probability, so it is not the 
slightest use depending on them. I expect, Fa- 
ther, you and I will have to walk to St. Auljin's 
for a carriage." 

" Then, in that case we had better be movin;^. 
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So, pack up the fragments and follow. Ill go on 
with May; and John, will you bring Kitty?" said 
Mr. Kilgour, and in this order they clambered 
over the rocks to the lighthouse, where they were 
met by another man, who to their disgust and 
annoyance said, "You will have to stay here for 
six hours, sir. I have just come on duty. There 
is not time for you to get across. If you had 
come a quarter of an hour sooner, you might have 
managed it; but the tide is coming in fast." 

Here was a dilemma — to be kept on these rocks 
with no shelter except what the lighthouse 
afforded till midnight — for it was past six o clock 
then, and there was no means of getting a carriage 
except by walking five miles to St. Aubin s in the 
middle of the night, and knocking up the hotel 
people, and this with May and Kitty incapable of 
walking a hundred yards at present, while for 
Kitty to walk at all when she was feeling so 
weak would be very serious. 

Poor Mr. John Kilgour was terribly distressed 
at the disastrous ending to his expedition, which 
he had hoped would have given them so much 
pleasure, and seeing his anxiety, they all did 
their utmost to treat the affair as a capital joke, 
though in point of fact it was a very serious 
matter. Had there been no ladies in the party, it 
would have been of less consequence, for gentle- 
men, when tired of loafing about the rocks, could 
have amused themselves with surveying the sea 
and sky from the top of the lighthouse, and be- 
tween smoking and chatting to the keeper have 
whiled away the hours of their captivity. But 
the worst part of it now was that May and Kitty 
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would have to pass the whole night there, for 
even when the causeway of boulders and pieces 
of granite was again open, they were quite in- 
capable of walking to St. Aubin's. 

"What is to be done with these poor |2jirls? 
They are only fit to go to bed, and they will bo 
obliged to sit up all night," said Mr. John Kilgour. 

"Oh, no, Uncle John, we can lie on these rocks 
wrapped up in rugs. We shall be very comfort- 
able," said May. 

"You sha'n't do that. I will go and see what 
accommodation the lighthouse can afford," said 
Mr. John Kilgour, going towards it with Mervyn 
and Sydney. The small room which served as a 
refuge to the keepers when on duty was by no 
means comfortable; it was close and stuffy, and 
an odour of stale tobacco pervaded it. It con- 
tained only a table and two arm-chairs, with 
horse-hair seats, and a shelf or two, with a few 
plates, and cuf s and faucers. 

This did not seem promising; but the light- 
house keeper hearing the young Uulics M'ere ill, 
said he thought he could ng up »omething for 
them to lie down on; and dlsappeaiing for a 
few minutes, he retume^l with two ordirtsirv (Afift' 
bottomed chair:$ and fx;me coloured blankets, 

"Xow, feir, vou Jia%'e M>me ru^r-j with vou, I 
think, so if we were to make up a \aA v/ith th*^-^? 
chairs for one young la/ly, Ytx\iS3i\f^ the ^Ah',r couM 
manage to sle^p on the tabic-, 1 will pu^h it tip 
against tfer wall, and I \zzrih a r'A\ of ^yx:»5i^mit 
matting qmi^ ri.>w, which Yi\ ^:\fr*^\ over it for 
the \hf\j to l:-r cm: \fix a» f'>r a piiioiw, I l^are 
not sac'fa a thing in th^ \^Sif:ft^ ^^\ i\$h uaoi. 
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"That won't matter; they have some shawls 
with them, they can fold them up for pUlows," 
said Mervyn. 

Mr. John Kilgour was only half satisfied with 
these arrangements; but Grace declared if they 
left her to manage it she would soon make the 
invalids "as comfortable as possible." 

"Underthe circumstances," added Mervyn, going 
for May and Kitty, whose one wish being to lie 
down and rest their aching heads, were delighted 
with the accommodation offered them. Grace 
helped them to take off their boots and loosen 
their clothes, and then May was tucked into rugs 
on the chairs, which she declared made a luxuri- 
ous couch; and Kitty, who was accustomed to 
lying on the floor, and always slept on a hard 
bed, was quite satisfied with the table. 

"We can sleep here beautifully, Grace, dear, 
tell Uncle John. Lock the door, and throw 
the key in at the window, and we shall be safe 
till you fetch us to-morrow morning," said May. 

Grace obeyed these instructions so far as to 
lock the door, but promised to come in again 
before she left the licrhthouse. She left the kev 
in the lock, and then went to join the others who, 
by this time, had mounted to the top of the light- 
house, and were watching the stars as they gra- 
dually peeped out from the gallery. A grand 
sight it was on this lovely June night; the western 
sky still quite light, the vivid colours of the sun- 
set having faded into lovely pale indescribable 
tints of green and gold near the horizon, while 
above, by a series of beautiful gradations, the hue 
ascended into the deep invisible blue of night. 
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through which canopy the stars hung out like 
globes of fire. Below, the waves kept up a constant 
accompaniment to the harmony of the spheres. 

To while away the time the lighthouse keeper 
entertained them with an account of the Cor- 
biferes, being occasionally interrupted by the scream 
of a dissipated cormorant as he flew home to his 
nest in the rocks. 

"Are there many cormorants on these rocks?" 
asked Mervjni. 

"Yes, sir, hundreds; they build in the rocks. 
They tell me they are called Corbiferes on account 
of it, corbifere being an old French word for a 
cormorant. But there are plenty of gulls and 
divers as well as cormorants all about here. Did 
you ever hear the legend of the Corbieres, gen- 
tlemen? No. Well, you must know that there 
used to be a law that if any ship were wrecked 
on the coast of Jersey the cargo, and the ship too, 
all went to the seigneur. So they used to bum 
lights on these rocks — not to warn- sailors as we 
do — ^but to lure them on to destruction, and then 
when they were dashed to pieces in the reef, they 
ran in and robbed them, killing the passengers and 
crew too, sometimes. But the story goes that 
they did this once too often; for in 1495 a 
Spanish ship ran ashore here in a storm, and 
might have been saved, but the natives ran down 
on them and seized all the cargo, and ill-used 
the Spaniards till they would just as soon have 
perished in the storm, for not a pennyworth of 
their own was left them. However, the same 
winds that blew the ship ashore, now blew such 
a doud of sand over the coast that aU the crops 
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were spoiled, and the sea rose and stole a large 
piece of land, with all the Spanish cargo, and 
from that day to this has kept it. So the Jersey 
men were well punished for their wickedness. 
That is the legend, gentlemen. How much is true 
I can't tell you; but it is an awfully dangerous 
reef. All the passages are unsafe, and require 
most skilful naviorating." 

"How often are you on duty here?" asked 
Mervyn. 

" Every other six hours, sir. There are two of 
us, my mate and I; we take it by turns, except 
on very stormy nights, and then we sit up to- 
gether in case of any steamer being wrecked oft 
the rocks. Now when the tide goes down, which 
will be about two hours later, I shall go ashore 
and my mate will relieve me; but we never both 
leave the house at the same time. I can't go till 
he comes, if he were to keep me here twelve 
hours," said the man, who was of a garrulous 
disposition, and seemed pleased to have some 
listener?. At last the hours slipped away and 
the bridge was again open, when Mr. Kilgour, 
the two boys, and Grace went ashore with the 
lighthouse keeper. Mr. John Kilgour declined 
to leave May and Kitty alone, so he remained to 
keep guard over them. 

" The bridge will be open till nearly seven to- 
morrow morning, John," said Mr. Kilgour before 
leaving; " so if you manage to move the girls to 
this man's house, close to the beach, he says his 
wife would look after them till I return with a 
carriage; and I doubt if that will be before seven, 
if so early." 
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And then they started on their walk, the 
lighthouse keeper going part of the way with 
them, to show them a short cut; but even the 
shortest way it was a good five miles to the St. 
Aubin s Hotel, and this in the dark, on a strange 
road, after such a long day, seemed equal to ten; 
and Grace and Sydney were so exhausted that 
they were obliged to rest several times during the 
latter part of the journey. At last they reached 
the hotel, and after a good deal of trouble suc- 
ceeded in rousing the people, when Mr. Kilgour 
insisted on Grace and the boys going straight to 
bed, which they were none of them loth to do, 
while he rested on a sofa till the grooms were up 
and a carriage could be got ready. 

Meanwhile, at six o'clock Mr. John Kilgour 
knocked at the door of the lighthouse cabin and 
awoke his nieces, telling them unless they could 
manage to walk ashore now they would have to 
wait till mid-day; upon which May rose and 
awoke Kitty. They were both much better after 
their nights rest; indeed May declared herself 
quite well, and full of regrets that her uncle had 
sat up all night on their account. They walked 
across to the cottage, where they each found a 
bowl of delicious bread and milk awaiting them, 
and by the time they had finished this Mr. Kil- 
gour drove up. 

" Well," said Mr. John Kilgour as they all sat 
at breakfast in St. Aubin's Hotel, " we have not 
been to Sai-k after all, and a nice joke it will be 
against us to the end of our days, I expect. I 
wonder what your mother will say to me, 
girls!" 
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"One thing she will say is, that none of us 
shall ever go in a boat again as long as we live," 
said Grace. " And another, that we must leave 
Jersey or we shall certainly all be drowned." 

" There is one thing we won't do, we won't go 
home this morning; we will drive to L'Etacq 
and limch there, and then reach home about the 
time we intended doing. We can tease your 
mother by telling her we slept in a lighthouse 
before we let her have the laugh at us," said 
Mr. John Kilgour. 
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CHAPTER Xiri. 

CONCLUSION. 



;^^[^RS. KILGOUR wan bv no means dis- 
^wljg|r posed to take a laughing view of the 
^^^^ matter at all She was sure they had 
yiSS\ — been in very great danger, and if they 
lived much longer in Jersey she was certain she 
would be left a childless widow — for Mr. Kilgour 
was just as bad as the children in running into 
danger — therefore the only remedy was to return 
to ^gland. 

There are some people in the world who must 
have a grievance; they can't live without one, and 
if Providence has not given them one they invent 
one for themselves. Mrs, Kilgour's grievance 
always was the place she lived in, it never suited 
her; she was never well in London, and now she 
lived in Jersey she was always harping on re- 
taming to England. Thi* projjosition, however, 
was received with a Et/>rm of indignant remon- 
strance by all the young peopi';. Tliey liked 
Jersey; they had never U:en so l-appy in their 
lives; they tad no wish to leave it; certainly 
not till the two yeara were np: besides, oa Grao^ 
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asked, how could they leave since they could 
not afford to live in their London house? 

" Well, children," said Mr. Kilgour, " suppose I 
tell you a secret. I meant to have kept it for 
another nine months, but I think I may safely 
tell it now. The fact is I am as rich as ever I was. 
It is perfectly true I had lost a large sum of 
money when I gave up our London house; but I 
have since recovered it, and for your comfort I 
may as well say, by economising here for this 
year or two I have been able to invest some of it 
50 that I may not be reduced to poverty by 
future misfortunes. The truth was other reasons 
drove me to taking this step besides the loss of 
money; it was the family failing as much as 
pecuniary failure that led me to it, but my plan 
seems to have succeeded almost too welL How 
is it, Mervyn, that you are content to live here, 
and get into the army through the militia, and 
manage on half your former allowance, which 
you were always complaining of?" 

" I suppose because I had such a habit of com- 
plaining I did not know when I was well off," said 
Mervyn. 

"Then, Grace, why do you wish to remain 
here and take lessons of the only masters the 
place affords, when in London you were never 
satisfied with the best masters of the day?" 

"I don't know," said Grace blushing. 

" Yes, I think you do, Gracie, and so do I; the 
fact is you were all discontented, and for Kitty 
it was becoming so serious a matter that her 
health if not her life depended on curing it; so 
you see I was bound to take some very stringent 
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measures, and though at the time it was strictly 
true that I was almost ruined, I still hoped to 
recover my losses; but I knew no better way of 
curing all of you than the plan I adopted, which, 
as I say, has been in some ways too successful, 
for you have all grown so fond of Jersey you 
don't wish to leave it, while your mother's life 
here seems to be passed in fear and trembling 
lest some accident or injury should befall 
you. Now we can't return to our own house till 
next March, so I think you must make up your 
mind, Maggie, to remain till then; meanwhile I 
have some idea of building a house here for us 
to come to every summer. I fancy it would be 
much better for us to be on the spot while it is 
being built, and it would be such an amusement 
to watch its progress that really. Mother, it would 
almost reconcile you to remaining. Then, you 
know, whenever you are tired of London you 
have nothing to do but to take the boat and 
come over here for a few weeks' change," said 
Mr. Kilgour. 

Shouts of approval greeted this proposal; half 
a dozen different sites were at once suggested; 
imaginary houses were planned and built, and 
even furnished, in a few minutes, and Mr. Kil- 
gour had no peace until he promised to go the 
very next day and look at at least three of the 
proposed sites. 

"And, Father, you will have to get a lawyer to 
draw up the agreement for you, otherwise you 
will never know whether the house and the land 
are yours or not; and whether you wi.sh it to }je 
mine or not, by Jersev law it becomes mine unh-ss 
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YOU execute a deed of gift in your lifetime," said 
Mervyn, who was always raging against Jersey 
laws and Jerseymen, eminently old Falle, to 
whom he still maintained a rooted dislike. No- 
thing that he did pleased Mervyn, who criticised 
all his farming operations as though he were a 
Norfolk farmer himself instead of having spent 
all his life in London till he came to Jersey. He 
never saw such farming in his life; what did 
they want to make their wheat iuto such hideous 
heaps for, instead of making it into sheaves as in 
England? and where was the use of covering the 
ground with vraic^ in winter? and why were they 
not content with one crop of hay or potatoes in 
a season instead of trying to get two or three? 
But Mervyn's chief grievance was the potato- 
season, when Mr. Falle, his sons, and his servant 
would shut up the house and all go and work 
at digging up and packing potatoes, labouring 
often from five in the morning till nine at night, 
returning to the house for their meals. 

"These Jersey people are quite potato-mad, 
and old Falle is the biggest lunatic of the lot. 
What a joke it would be if some one were to 
break into his house and rob it while they are all 
out potato-packing!" said Mervyn one day soon 
after the Sark excursion; and then, as if a sudden 
thought had occurred to him, he beckoned Syd- 
ney out of the room. 

"Sydney, where is the key of the door into 
old Falle's house, the door in our kitchen I 
mean; do you know?" 

1 Vraic is seaweed. 
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« Oh yes! Ellen keeps it Why? shall 1 get it 
for you?" 

" Yes; not now, though; let us see, to-morrow 
is your half -holiday, isn't it? Well, you get the 
key and bring it to me after dinner; I am going 
to play a trick on old Falle," said Mervyn. " My 
difficulty is to get Ellen out of the way; I must 
try and manage that between this and then." 

The next day Mervyn persuaded May that it 
was too hot for her to go to market, so she had 
better get her mother to send Ellen in the after- 
noon. May, glad to get off going, took the bait, 
and Ellen was sent, leaving the kitchen empty 
for Mervyn's performance. 

"What are you going to do, Mervyn?" said 
Sydney producing the key. 

" You will see ; but first of all we must enlist 
Grace or Kitty; Grace it had better be, because 
Kitty is lying down. Just run and tell Grace I 
want her." 

Sydney obeyed, and Grace appeared rather 
unwillingly. 

"Grace, I want you to go to the farm-yard. 
You can take a book and sit in the barn or under 
the chestnut tree, and if you see any of the 
Falles coming home come and tell me, I shall be 
in the kitchen. Go at once, there's a darling, 
because I have no time to lose. I am going to 
play a trick on old Falle; I'll tell you what it is 
as soon as I have finished," said Mervyn. 

Grace brightened up at this, for she enjoyed a 
piece of mischief as well as anyone, and willingly 
undertook the part assigned her. 

"Now come on, Syd; give me the key;" and 
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in another minute Mervyn had unlocked the 
door of communication between the two houses, 
and he and Sydney stood in the Falles' kitchen. 

"What are you going to do now, Mervyn?" 
asked Sydney. 

"Carry every plate, dish, cup, saucer, basin, 
jug, and glass that I can find into our little room, 
to begin with; you must help, so look sharp and 
be careful; if we break any we shall have to buy 
new ones, you know. I will clear the dresser, 
because you can't reach, while you carry all off 
the lower shelf into our room." 

Sydney did as he was told, and the next quar- 
ter of an hour was spent in carrjdng plates and 
dishes, cups and saucers, out of Mr. Falle's kit- 
chen through Ellen's into a little room Sydney 
and Mervyn used for carpentering, till at last there 
only remained one stack of plates to remove, not a 
china or glass article of any description remaining. 

" Wait a minute, Sydney. Put those plates on 
Ellens table, and then come and help me; I 
have not done yet," said Mervyn, opening the 
kitchen door and going into the hall, followed 
somewhat nervously by Sydney. 

There stood a pUe of hampers all filled with 
potatoes, some already laced down, others still 
open. Mervyn went to an open one, and bidding 
Sydney catch hold, hauled it into the kitchen. 

" Now, then, hang a potato on to every hook in 
the dresser, and put rows in the place of the 
plates there. That will do, I think," said Mer- 
vyn, standing back and gazing admiringly on the 
dresser, now adorned with potatoes instead of 
plates and dishes. 
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"What a sell for old Falle and all of them 
when they come back, to find all their plates and 
cups turned into potatoes. They won't have a 
thing to eat from or drink out of," said Mervyn ; 
and struck with the idea of Mr. Falle's horror 
he and Sydney went into peals of laughter, in 
the midst of which Grace came tearing into their 
own kitchen, and crying : 

"Cave! cave! Mervyn, quick; they are coming 
home!" 

Just then Mervyn heard a key turn in the hall 
door. He seized the half-empty hamper, dragged 
it after him through the door of communica- 
tion, and closed and locked it after him; when 
he, Grace, and Sydney all went into fits of 
laughter. 

"Come and see, Grace. Sydney, bring the 
hamper. I will carry the plates into our room, 
or we shall be found out," said Mervyn, following 
Grace with a pile of plates; but just as he got 
inside his room he slipped and down went the 
plates with an awful crash, which was heard all 
over the house. 

Mrs. Kilgour, May, and Nurse all came rushing 
to see what had happened, but before they reached 
the room Mervyn had picked himself up and 
locked the door. 

"What is the matter, boys? Who is here, 
Mervyn, Sydney? What have you broken? Is 
any one hurt?" cried Mrs. Kilgour, shaking the 
door. 

"No, no, mother; we are all right. It is only 
a little smash. I let something falL No one is 
hurt," said Mervyn; and finding she could noD 
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induce him to open the door, Mrs. Kilgour at last 
went away only half satisfied. 

Both Grace and Sydney were laughing too 
much to be able to speak, or to assist Mervyn in 
picking up the broken crockery. 

" It is no laughing matter for me. I shall have 
to go to town and match these plates," said Mervyn. 

"How many are broken?" said Grace. 

But it took some time to piece the broken bits 
together and find out the extent of the damage. 
Two plates had escaped entirely, but they found 
no less than eight were smashed. 

" They are common willow pattern, that is one 
comfort; so I can match them anywhere. I had 
better go at once; but, oh! how I should like to 
see old Falle's face when he comes iri!" said Mer- 
vyn. But this being impossible he started for 
town on his errand, taking Sydney with him. 

The boys did not get back till past six o'clock, 
when Grace met them with the news that the 
Falles' servant had been in to borrow some plates 
and cups and saucers, and had given Ellen an 
account of the mysterious robbery, the extra- 
ordinary part being how the thieves got in, as 
no door or window was open in the house. 

" Both Ellen and the servant think the house 
is haunted, and that, as they say, no human hand 
has touched the things," finished Grace. 

"Poor old man!" said Mr. Kilgour when he 
heard the story. " I must go in and see him after 
tea, and condole with him." 

" I am sure he can afford to lose a few plates 
and dishes," said Mervyn aloud, inwardly adding, 
" and I wish you would keep away from him and 
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not busy yourself in the matter, which does not 
concern you in the very least." 

Mr. Kilgour, however, had his own ideas as to 
neighbourly courtesy and attention; so after his 
tea he paid his visit to Mr. Falle, and was shown 
the kitchen with its dresser trimmed with pota- 
toes, at which sight he had the greatest difficulty 
in preventing himself from laughing aloud. He 
had a kind of suspicion that his own boys pro- 
bably had something to do with the matter, and 
later on in the evening this suspicion became 
certainty. As he was smoking a pipe in the 
garden about nine o'clock a boy entered carrying 
Mervyn*s willow-patterned plates. 

" You have made a mistake, my boy. Those 
plates are not for us. They are for Mr. Falle 
next door, I expect," said Mr, Kilgour. 

" Beg pardon, sir; the young gentleman told 
me to deliver them at the side window to him," 
said the boy. 

"Indeed! this way, then," said Mr. Kilgour, 
leading the way to the window of Mervyn's room. 
" Mervyn, here is a boy with some plates which 
he says you have ordered. What does it mean?** 

"It is all right. Father. I broke some this 
afternoon, so I ordered these." 

" I don't think it is all right by any means," 
said Mr. Kilgour, who knew they had not a wil- 
low-patterned plate in the house. "Just come 
out here, Mervyn, and speak to me." 

Mervyn obeyed as soon as the boy had gone. 

" I suppose you have been playing this trick 
on Mr. Falle, have you?" 

" Yes, I did it. I meant to put the things back 
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on Monday when they are all out. I broke the 
plates by accident, so I have replaced them, and 
I knew they would send in to borrow of us; so 
there is no great harm done," said Mervyn. 

" Except the poor old fellow is upset about it, 
and I think hurt too. How could you be such a 
young donkey, Mervyn? You won't be able to 
replace them without his knowledge, as he never 
intends to leave the house empty again. I am 
very sorry you did it. I dislike practical jokes; 
they so often wound much more deeply than you 
intend." 

"What do you think I had better do then?" 
said Mervyn. 

" Go round and tell him you did it, and get 
Ellen to take back all the china. I don't see any 
other course. Had Sydney anything to do with 
it?" 

" Oh ! he only helped me. He is not to blame 
in the least." 

" Never mind; he is old enough to know better. 
Send him here; a word in season won't do him 
any harm," said Mr. Kilgour. " And wait for him; 
he shall go with you." 

And Sydney received a sharp reproof, which 
brought the tears to his eyes, and instructions to 
accompany Mervyn on a mission equally distaste- 
ful to both. Mr. Falle was most indignant, and 
blew them up sky-high for their pains, but con- 
descended to take Mervyn's offered hand at the 
close of the interview. 

The upshot of this joke was, Mr. Kilgour de- 
termined to send Mervyn to Sandhurst for a term 
or two, saying he got into more mischief than he 
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had ever done in his life before, and that as he 
could afford it it would be better in many ways. 
So after the long vacation Mervyn left for 
Sandhurst, to return at Christmas for the holi- 
days. By this time the new house had risen some 
feet from the foundations, and a great part of 
both Mervyn's and his father's time was spent in 
watching the workmen. The site chosen was at 
Samarez, about ten minutes' walk from La 
Chasse. The house was to face the sea, to reach 
which you had only to cross the highroad. It 
was to be a kind of bungalow; all the rooms on 
one floor, with a corridor down the centre to be 
used as a reception room, and all the other rooms 
opening from it. The drawing and dining rooms 
were to face the sea and to open into a large wide 
verandah. 

Mr. Kilgour had bought about an acre of land, 
which he proposed laying out as a flower-garden 
and a tennis-court; but he was not hopeful about 
the cultivation of it, as it was so close to the sea, 
and they would be exposed to wind, and liable to 
have the plants blighted by the sand which 
would be blown across from the beach. How- 
ever, the Jersey soil is so ])rolific that they 
hoped this would atone for other disadvantages. 
The house was a source of great delight and 
amusement to them all, and never a day passed 
without every member of the family walking 
down to watch the progress of the builders. It 
was to be finished and ready for them to go into 
by the end of July; and as they had now quite 
decided to leave Jersey and return to their Lon- 
don house at Lady-day, at the end of their two 
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years' exile, they would spend a few months in 
London, and then come back to their new house 
in Jersey for the summer, so that they would 
not have to bid the place a final good-bye. 

It would have been a terrible wrench to them 
all to leave it altogether, for they had become 
very much attached to the place; besides the sea 
air suited Kitty better than London, and frequent 
change would be necessary for her for some years, 
until she had quite outgrown all weakness in her 
back. She was still liable to fits of depression, 
though they were very rare now, and happily 
Mr. Kilgour had found out that the best way to 
cure them was to propose to write to Dr. Sandys, 
a threat that he only once carried into execution, 
and then Kitty begged so hard that he would not 
send the letter that he relented and destroyed it, 
saying that another time the letter would be 
posted without any warning. 

Jersey had successfully cured Grace of a great 
many of her airs. She saw so many people, her 
equals in birth, living on a quarter of her father s 
income, and quite satisfied with what it procured 
for them, that she ceased to fret over imaginary 
sorrows or long for things which she found she 
could do perfectly well without. She had learned, 
too, that the more one has of this world's goods 
the more one is apt to wish for, " enough " being 
always a little more, than we have; and on com- 
ing to Jersey to live in such a different style, 
she had been astonished to find how many things 
she had been accustomed to consider absolutely 
necessary to her comfort or to her position, which 
she was quite able to dispense with. 
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May did not hesitate to say she considered the 
two years they had spent in Jersey the happiest 
of her life. She heard regularly every mail from 
Harry Brand, who was getting on famously. He 
had passed in four native languages, and had a 
very good staff-appointment. In fact, if he could 
only get leave when the stipulated two years 
were over, he would be able to come home and 
fetch May, as he was now in a position to marry. 
Suddenly, at the end of February, his letters 
ceased. He missed three mails, and poor May was 
terribly anxious and worried about it. Happily 
for her she had so much to do in packing up for 
their departure that she had not much time to sit 
and brood over her sorrow. Nothing that any 
one could suggest was of much comfort. He 
might have missed one mail by accident; but he 
- could never have missed three. If he were ill, he 
might have got some friend to write a few lines 
for him; and even if he were up country he 
would have been sure in the last letter she had 
received from him to tell May he was going. 
What to think May did not know. She never 
doubted his love for her — that was not the reason 
of his silence, she was certain. Still it was ex- 
traordinary she had no answer to her letters, and 
she was very unhappy, though the others were 
all so kind and considerate to her that she bore 
up as well as she could before them. One morn- 
ing, a few days before they had fixed to leave 
Jersey, May was in the drawing-room on her 
knees packing a box of ornaments that had ac- 
cumulated since they had been in Jersey, and 
which were to be left behind for the new 
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house, when a violent ring at the door-bell was 
heard. 

"Who can that be at this time of day?" said 
Grace. 

'*Only Miss Taylor, I expect," said May, wiping 
some tears that had risen unbidden from her 
eyes. 

"It is not; it is a gentleman's voice and step," 
said Grace. 

For a moment the colour rushed into May's 
face, and a wild hope sprung up in her heart, to 
be rudely dashed down the next instant by EUen 
opening the door and announcing: 

"Mr. Carteret." 

"Old worry!" muttered May, not rising from 
her knees, when a half -smothered exclamation 
from Grace caused her to look up, and lol Harry 
Brand stood before her. 

May dropped the vase she was packing, letting 
it fall into a thousand pieces, gave a scream, and 
the next moment was locked in Harry's arms, 
regardless of Grace, who took the opportunity of 
slipping from the room unobserved to tell the 
good news to the rest of the household. 

It was really Harry, though at first May almost 
thought it was his ghost; and this was the reason 
she had not heard from him for the last three or 
four weeks. He had come home on sick leave, 
having had a fall from his horse, and, as he said, 
providentially sprained his right wrist, so that he 
could not write for some weeks, and as his work 
was a great deal of it writing, he had had three 
months' leave given him, and had come home for 
May. Of course at first both Mr. and Mrs. Eil- 
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gour said it was impossible for May to get a 
trousseau and be married in a little over a month's 
time; but both the lovers pleaded so hard, May- 
declaring that another three weeks such as she 
had just passed would kill her, that at last they 
gave in, and it was arranged that the outfit should 
be ordered as soon as they reached London, and 
the wedding take place at the end of April. 

Harry stayed with them for the few days they 
remained in Jersey, and then they all returned 
together to England, arriving safely, much to Mrs. 
Kilgour*s satisfaction and relief. 

The old house had never seemed so large and 
so handsome as it now did after their more 
homely quarters in Jersey, and one and all of 
them were really pleased to see it again. 

"Well," said Mr. Kilgour at dinner that night, 
" we are all safe again, in spite of all your mother s 
predictions. There is only one thing I hope we 
have left behind us, and that I am sure no one 
regrets, the 'Family Failing,' discontent." 



THE END. 
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"The Vicar's People," &c. &c. Illustrated by 8 full-page Pic- 
tures executed in black and tint. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 
price 5s, 

This is a pleasant story of a lad who, though he is brought up in a strictly 
quiet fashion by an aunt, has a great desire to go abroad to seek speci- 
mens in natural history, and has that desire gratified by an uncle who 
comes home from distant lands, whence he brings a beautiful collection. 
The boy Nat and his uncle Dick go on a voyage to the remoter islands of 
the Eastern seas, and their adventures there are told in a truthful and 
vastly interesting fashion, which will at once attract and maintain the 
earnest attention of young readers. The descriptions of Mr. Ebony, their 
black comrade, and of the scones o! savage Vvfe^are fuU of genuine humour. 
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THE UNIVERSE: 

Ob tbb Ikfihitely Grbat and the Infihitelt Little. A 
Sketch of Contraata in Creation, aud Marvels revealed and 
explained by Natuml Science. By F. A, PoucnET, u.D. II- 
luatrated by 
273 Ei^Tav 
ings on wood 
ofwhicL56aie 
full pa^ size 
TCh Edition 
medium Svo 
cloth elegant 
gilt edges 
T» 6d. also 
full morocco 
blind tooled 
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BROTHER AND SISTER: 

Oi the Trials of the Moore Family. By Elizabeth J. Lysaght, 
author of " Nearer and Dearer," " Over the Border," ** Under 
the Sword," "Mike o' the Shannon," &c. With 6 full-page 
Illustrations in black and tint. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 
design on side, price Zs, G(i. 

"Brother and Sister." An interesting story for young people, showing 
by the narrative of the vicissitudes and struggles of a family which has 
"come down in the world," and of the brave endeavours of its two younger 
members, how the pressure of adversity is mitigated by domestic affection, 
mutual confidence, and hopeful honest effort. 

DORA: 

Or a Girl Without a Home. By Mi's. R H. Kead, author of 
"The Lawyer's Daughter," &c. &c With 6 full-page Illus- 
trations. Crown 870, cloth elegant, 3*. Qd. 

The story of a friendless orphan girl, who is placed as pupil-teacher at 
the school in which she was educated, but is suddenly removed by hard 
and selfish relatives, who employ her as a menial as well as a governess. 
Through a series of exciting adventures she makes discoveries respecting a 
large property which is restored to its rightful owners, and at the same 
time she secures her escape from her persecutors. The character of Dora 
is a very sweet one, and the interest of the story is so sustained that it can 
scarcely fiiil to please the reader. 

UNRAVELLED SKEINS: 

Or Tales for the Twilight. By Gregson Gow. Illustrated by 
four facsimile Designs in black and tint. Crown 8vo, doth 
elegant, price 3a. 6fl?. 

*' For a Tolume of neat stories carefally told commend us to this."— Scotsman. 
"Will doubtless serve as a sufficient stimulant to the dubious hours of twilight, 
without depriving the hours of night of their natural stimulant of sleep." — Tima. 

MYTHS AND LEGENDS 

OF ANCIENT GREECE AND ROMR 

A. Hand-book of Greek and Eoman Mythology, by E. M. Berens. 
Illustrated from Antique Sculptures in a highly interesting 
and instructive manner. Cloth elegant, price 3a. ^, 

"Written in a spirit of roTerent sympathy and of well-sustained interest, while !t« 
absolute purity should secure it a place in eyery family."— SeAoo{ina»(<r 
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GARNERED SHEAVES. 

A Tale for Boys. By Mrs. Emma Raymond Pitwak, antbor o( 
" Miaaion Life in Greece aud Palestine," " Heroines of the 
MiBsion Field," " Veatina'a Martyrdom," " Profit and Loss," 
&c. &C. With 4 full-page Illustrationa pnnted in black and 
tint Crown 8vo, cloth neat, price 33. 6d. 

This Tale gives in narratiTe form tbe history and adventnros of a clan of 
Sundnj-Echool bojs. Bach boy's career in full of interest. In some ohapten 
we are taken to America, during the ciril war, aiid loin^le in scenes relat- 
ing to the battle-Reld ; vhile, in other chapters, we listen to the qniet 
teachings of one of God's faithful sBrranls, who strove to " garner shoaTei 
for Christ " The wide difference betweea tbe h jnoiiruble upright youth, 



■ and cunning, b 



il tiy incidonts 



le who iselevei „, , . _ 

from tbe life; and it is proved that "godhnesB bath pramise of the life 
that now is," at well aa of that which is to coma. From this tale Suodaj- 
■chool teachers may learn that tbeir " labour shall not bo in vain in tne 
Lord." 

FLORENCE GODFREY'S FAITR 

A Story of Anetralian Life, By Mra. Emua Ratuond Vituam, 
snthor of Misaion Life in Greece aud Falextiae," " Heroines 
of the Mission Field," " Veatina's Martyrdom," " Profit and 
LoBs,''&c&c. With 4 full-page lUiutrations printed in black 
and tint Crown 8vo, cloth neat, price 3i. &i. 

ThiE Tale tnoea the career and advonturoii of a family who were foic«d 
to leave Maucbester during the time of the cotton famine, and sock a home 
n Anstialian wilds. Florence, the central character of the story, it a very 
iDvely one ; and in ^te of girliBli timidity, girlish fe:ir, and natural shrink- 
ing, succeeds ia raising a Christian cburch in tbe wil Icmtw. Tom Hi;.igiiu 
Qm prodigil ne'er-do-well, sod Xrtek Fowler, tbe eouverteil oonvit-t, h 
wan as Duor minor cbaracters, are among the fruitu of ber labours there 
Alfred Godnwy follows the »ea. and meets with much trial and hard,eLip 
en board — eipetiences which test and piirify his ehancter. Tbe sUn 
t^^f\f^^ the le^un of Twrseverance in well-daiiur. *ru1 ^a*- b,_ ^^.^.i « '< 
aOatt is rewaHad. 
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LIFE'S DAILY MINISTEY. 

A Story of Everyday Service for Others. By Mrs. Emma Ray- 
mond Pitman, author of " Mission Life in Greece and Palea- 
tine,** "Heroines of the Mission Field," "Vestina's Martyr- 
dom," " Profit and Loss," &c. &c. With 4 full-page Illustrations 
printed in black and tint. Crown 8vo, cloth neat, Zs. 6<^. 

A Stonr of self-sacrifice in various forms, and of some touching expe- 
riences of life. Some of the characters are very attractive, others very 
repulsive ; but all tend to show that true honour and happiness are to be 
found in serving others, according to our capacity, and so imitating Him 
** who went about doing good." Some experiences of a sincere and gifted, 
but doubting youth, helpless through spinal disease and destined to early 
death, and his attainment of faith, light, and peace, are peculiarly affect- 
ing. His brother, the medical student, is eventually brought back to faith 
in his mother's God, after wandering very far in sin and folly. Olive 
Forrester, the chief heroine of the story, presents an example of saintly 
self-denial for the sake of her dead sister's children. 



fe 



MY GOVERNESS' LIFE: 

Or Earning my Living. By Mrs. Emma Baymond Pitman, 
author of " Mission Life in Greece and Palestine," " Heroines 
of the Mission Field," " Vestina^s Martyrdom," " Profit and 
Loss,"&c.&c. With 4 full-page Illustrations. Cloth neat, 3«.6{il 

This Story, told in the first person, is largely concerned with a young 
woman cast upon the world by ner father's death, and compelled to earn 
her living by the exercise of whatever talent she possesses. Some of the 
minor characters in the narrative are skilfully depicted, notably the old 
Cornish couple who figure in the Uttle Methodist chapel; and tiie yoimg 
man of science, who is shown to have missed his way in substituting 
science for faith in a personal God, but by painful chastening is recovered 
and led to the cross of Christ as a humble believer. Finally, he marries 
the heroine of the story, and turns out a good and useful man. The aged 
clerg3rman is a fine specimen of culture and Christian charity. The scenes 
of l^irding-flchool life h^re depicted are full of vivacity and reality. 
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THE BALL OF FORTUNE; 

Or Ned Somerset's Inheritance. By Chaiiles Pbarce, authta 
of "Frank the PTaher-boy," "The Golden IsUnd," See. ftc 
With 4 full-page IlluBtrationB printed in black and ^t. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, price 2s. 6d. 
"The Ball of Fortune, or Ned Somenet's InherilAiies." A Eton of plot 

and fouDded on the straQge bequ^t left by a w& capUiti, and the endea- 
Toun of Kffle unsorupulouH pereons to obtain poBsosBioD of it before the 
dimovery of tbe trao 

■tory ia liyaly and att , . ._ 

atteotJou of the reader ia auataiDed throughout. 

THE FAMILY FAILING. 

By Daklet D«i.b, author o( "Little Bricks," "The Black 
Donkey," "A Tearful Victory," Sic 4c. With 4 fuU-page 
IllDstrations. Cloth elegant, 2». 6d. 

Thia is a Urely and amusing seeount of a family, the membera of whieh 
while tbey lived in affluence were romarkabie for their discontent but who, 
after the mippoeed loss ot fortune haa compelled them to aeek a more 
humble borne in Jersey, beeomo leai eelfiah, and deyolop very BioeLlent 
ttaita of character under the pressuro of comparfttite adveraity, Thwr 
eacapadea and narrow eecapea from gerioua dangers form an eiciting part 
of the Bairat^Te, which containa many ploaaant epiaodea of Ufa m^ho 



EPISODES OF FOREIGN LIFE AND MANNERS, 
And PictureH of Foreign Landa. A Book for Youth. With 
engraved Title and Frontispiece. Cloth elegant, 2». ed. 
The object in tbU work ia to what the appetite rather thu to latiat. the 
mind <rf the readara— to create withm them a dann to know aarTtS th! 
itrauge oountriea and peoplea here mentioned. ""»w <n «m 
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EPISODES OF THE SEA IN FORMER DAYS: 

Becordfl of Saffering and Saving. A Book for Boys. With 
engraved Title and Frontispiece. Cloth elegant, 2«. 6d. 

Stories of shipwreck, famine, mutiny, and the other misforianes which 
befall the mariner, will alwa3ni be appreciated by those who love to read of 
deeds of daring, and to ponder on the lessons which may be drawn from 
them. This volume comprises narratives of occurrences wmch have become 
historical, such as the ever-memorable mutiny of the Bounty^ and many 
others of equal intperest. 



EPISODES OF CAPTIVITY AND EXILE 

In various Parts of Europe. A Book for Boys. With engraved 
Title and Frontispiece. Cloth elegant, 28. 6d. 

Captivity and Escape is at all times an attractive subject for youthful 
minds, presenting as it does to them scenes of adventurous daring, hard- 
ship, and suffering, calculated to excite their natural ardour and draw 
forth their ready sympathies. The tales embodied in this volume will be 
found to comprise those of the most fascinating description. 



EPISODES OF HISTORY: 

Stirring Incidents in the Lives of Men and Nations. A Book 
for Youth. With engraved Title and Frontispiece, doth 
elegant, 2t, 6d, 

In the compilation of this volume the object has been to give a series of 
sketches stretching over a long term of time, rather than a finished picture 
of any definite period. These have been collected during an extensive 
course of reading, and the only attempt made at classification has been 
to place the articles in chronological order. 



EPISODES OF DISCOVERY IN ALL AGES. 

A Book for Youth. With engraved Title and Frontispiece. 
Cloth extra, 2*. 6c?. 

In this work will be found accounts of a few of the most famous dis- 
coverers and explorers of former days. The materials from which this 
▼olume has been compiled were gathered from scarce records and other 
btistworthy sources ; and the whole forms a series of incidents of unez- 
^aipled interest in the world's history. 
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EPISODES OF PERSONAL ADVENTURE 

In Field, Flood, and Forest A Book for Boys. With engrared 
Title and Frontispiece. Cloth elegant^ 2$, 6d, 

The inddeiiis in this Tolame are wboDj foaoded on the real experieooes 
of thoee who figure in tbam. They hare been carefullj lelecied from 
nmneront aooroea. 

THE NEWSPAPER READER 

Selections from leading Journals of the Nineteenth Century on 
Events of the Day. By Bjanr Futdlatzb Busset and T, 
WiLSOv Bkid. With engrared Frontispiece. Foolscap 8to, 
doth elegant, 2t, 6(L 



It maj be raed aoi iMnlf by joamz people, b«t hf vU odm^ ami tJMy 
wfll flnd pgot to tbf—rfpni fai ite pn ■■! Tbe worfc fa ir«dl dMMu* 



THE BRITISH BIOGRAPHICAL READER: 

Brief BiogrxpbieM of prondneni British Henjes, Statesmen, Drsr 
matishi, Poets, Sdt^tiii6.c Ken, &<; With Introductory Notes 
hy the "R^tor, mmtrated by namefous Authentic FortmitsL 
Foc^scap Swo, doth ckgant, 2#. 6d 



of esnDcnt portckite mU eowbAenUj to tke ettcMt<««Mai «f iht 



LONDON, PAST AND PRESENT. 

Bemg Kotices Historieal and I>eserif4ire of Andent and Modem 
London, and of the Coosties <m vhidi h stajads. With namt- 
nioB antbcstk lUuiitnttMwa. F<K4sea^ 6rQ,do(heztEa,2t.6flL 

"A ii«ftlHfw<wi*mtiei>ertftf 
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FOUE LITTLE MISCHIEFS. 

Bj Rosa Mulholi-and, author of " Five Little FArmeTs," " The 
Little Flower Seekera," "Pink and Bloesora," &c. With 
3 fall-page Illustrations in colours. Crown 6vo, cloth, with 
neat design on cover, price 2f. 

What U caJled Uiwbief 11U7 often be Tenrdad u the eiperimaulal 
■dTsatures of childrea, eod this story of child-life is, ftom thu point of 
Tjeir, one of the moat amunng; of the auijior'a eioelleat little books, lu 
fun is iuDoceut, ita incident both captivating and instructive. 

OUR DOLLY: 

Her Words and Wajrs. B7 Mm B. H. Rbad. Blnstmted hj 
many Woodcuts in the text, and a. Frontispiece printed in 
colour. Crown 8to, cloth elegant, price 2t. 

A star; for children, ehowingr the nowth end derelopment of nhBracter 
in a little girl, end pleasantly descriMng the surroundings of the family 
end a raries of entertaining small adventures suitable for ver; juvenile 

FAIET FANCY: 

What she Heard and what she Saw, B; Mrs. K. H. Rbas, 
author of "Our Dolly," SUvermere," &c. &c With many 
Woodcut Illustrations in the t«zt, and a Frontispiece printed 
in colours. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, price 2«. 

auntiiig I 

mil;, and ofaaarree not 

dngulflT bahftTiour of "Toph,"Uio raven, and 
other creatures associated with tbem. The tale is designed to show the 
hifluence of character even among Uttle children, and the nam" 
u to HWalieD and sustain the interest of the ;ounger readers. 
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ADVENTURES OF MRS. WISHING-TO-BK 

By Alice Corkran, authoress of "Latheby Towera," ''Bessie 
Lang/' &c. Illustrated by 3 full-page Pictures printed in 
colours. Crown 8vo, doth elegant, price 28, 

"Mrs. Wishing-to-Be." The strange adyentures of a very young lady, 
showing how she met with the wondeif ul people of nursery legend and the 
manner of her introduction to them. A tale for the Little Ones; founded 
on a fanciful reference to well-known characters of juvenile song and 
story. 

NAUGHTY MISS BUNNY: 

Her Tricks and Troubles. A Story for Little Children. With 
3 Illustrations in colours. By Clara Mulholland. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, price 2s, 

This is a book which will amuse quite little folks, as a story of the way- 
ward tricks of a spoiled cMld, and the scrapes into which tney lead her. 
The story consists of small incidents such as please small listeners, who 
will be interested not only in Miss Bunny's naughtiness but in her refor- 
mation. 

NEW LIGHT THROUGH OLD WINDOWS. 

A Series of Stories illustrating Fables of .^op. By Grboson 
Gow, author of "Tales for the Twilight/' "Troubles and 
Triumphs of Little Tim," &c. Illustrated by 3 full-page Pic- 
tures in colours. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 28, 

A series of stories designed to bring before the young mind, in a new 
and entertaining form, some of the shreds of wit and wudom which have 
come down to us from ancient times in the guise of fables. The fables 
here chosen for texts are old friends, familiar to us from our earliest yean; 
and the tales, although amusement has been a chief end aimed at, wfll be 
found most of them to suggest some important trutii, or teach some sound 
lesson in practical morality. 
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THE 

TROUBLES AND TRIUMPHS OF LITTLE TIM. 

A City Story. By Gregson Gow, author of "Tales for the 
Tn^Qight'* With two IllastratioDs in colour. Foolscap 8vo, 
192 pp., cloth extra. Is, 6d, 

THE HAPPY LAD. 

A Story of Feasant Life in Norway. From the Norwegian of 
Bj5mstjeme BjQmson. With Frontispiece in colour. Fools- 
cap 8vo^ 192 pp., cloth extra, Is, 6d, 

INTO THE HAVEN. 

By Annie S. Swan, author of " Shadow Lives," " Thankful Rest," 
j&c With two Illustrations printed in colour. Foolscap Svo, 
192 pp., cloth extra. Is, 6d, 

BOX OF STORIES. 

Packed for Young Folk by Horace Happtman. A Series of 
interesting Tales for the Young. With 2 Illustrations printed 
in colours. Foolscap 8vo, 192 pp., cloth extra. Is, 6d, 
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JEANNE D'ARO, THE PATRIOT MARTYR: 

And other Narratives of Female Heroism in Peace and War. 
Illustrated by 2 Pictures printed in colours. Foolscap 8¥o^ 
cJotb extn, Is, 6cL 
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THE NEW BOY AT MERRITON. 

By JcLiA GoDDARP. With Frontispiece in colour. Fcap. Bto, 
128 pp., clotb eitr&, price If. 
"AM1B7 oTEngliili Kliaallift. It liu ittsmpt Id tawh ■ vrmawtut hlfhtr tod* 
of fcmaoiii tbui thmt which pnTaUH unooe tba g«Dar«l nm of lOhoolboTij End Hm 



THE BLIND BOY OF DRESDEN. 
With Frontispiece in colour. Fcap. 8to, 128 pp., cloth eitnt, 

" Thu ii > tHailj (toir of (mt putlio*. It dm not abtnulnlr dlMato Iti Itaaon, 
bat it qmiatl; lutivdiHas uid IMTK it KithiD tlu )att%.~—A^trda* JewrnaL 

JON OF ICELAND: 
A Tme Story. With Ftontispiece in colour. Fcap. 8to, 128 pp., 
doth extra, price 1*. 

"'Job if lealand' laaitoidj, nil (dnistod rotmf lolMtdH, ■ha bsKoui ■ iib- 
e^AA tnchs. It (im diildiw ■ cImt UmoT Uh dilaf pbjilaBl bahDHof tU 
Uaiid,*iidDr(lM*im^udiiianl7 thmeti of Urn Inlubtuiiti."— Je*iw< CunnHiH. 

STORIES FROM SHAKESPEARK 

Bj MACTAaLAKs fttul Abbt Saok. With FrtmtiipieM in colour. 
Fcap. 8to, 128 pp., cloth eiba, price 1*. 

" Tltf McriiB v« told in mcfa ft wkj ihM jnuif fnopla havliif nad tham wiU dair* 
to ttadr tb* mKk* of BhikopiB* in UHti oii^insl ton.'— n< <elw(nii<nM. 

EVERY MAN liJ HIS PLACE: 

The Story of a CStj "Boj and a Foreat Boy. With FrontlapfeM 
in colour. Fcap, 8*0, 128 pp., ch>th extra, price \t. 

"TUi to tlH hfatflTBf tboHBof awMltbr Huibin; BHrebont. BbawtA^ t* 
lBaawiBa^tLgftolVU*»mi»Cnt». H* rUlad fMlfuUnd md tb* Uuti Mmk- 
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FIRESIDE FAIRIES and FLOWER FANCIES: 

Stobiss for Girls. With Frontispiece in colour. Fcap. 8vo^ 
128 pp., cloth extra, price Is, 

"Nine storiw are included, all for girls, enconrmging them to try and do th«b 
intj, Yoong lenrantt would find tlua book rery interesting.**— 2%« Sehodlmiitreu. 

TO THE SEA IN SHIPS: 

Stories of Suffering and Saving at Sea. With Frontis- 
piece in colour. Fcap. Bvo, 128 pp., cloth extra, price Is, 

" To the Sea in Skip* records several noted disasters at sea, snch as the foundering 
of the London and the wreck of the Atlantic. It also contains naziatiTeB of soooess- 
tal tmeam. This is a capital book for boys."— ficAooi Ouardian. 

JACK'S VICTORY: 

And other Stories about Dogs. With Frontispiece in colour. 
Fcap. 8yo, 128 pp., cloth extra, price Is, 

" Every boy, and some girls, take great delight in reading about dogs. Well, Jack 
was a dog ; a famous and wonderful one, too. He became leader of a team in Green- 
Uud, and some rare exploits he took part in. He would not sleep in a house ; he 
would not hide from an enemy; he would not harm the defenceless. Besides * Jack's 
Victory ' there are ten other stories about dogs in this Tolume. These namiiTm are 
not old <mes, but are firesh and pleasing."— 2%« Sehoolmidreii. 

THE STORY OF A KING, 

Told bt one of his Soldiers. With Frontispiece in colour. 
Fcap. 8yo, 128 pp., cloth extra, price Is, 

'* This book recounts the boyhood and reign of Charles XII. of Sweden. The wars 
In which he was engaged and the extraordinary rictories he won are well dasorlbad, 
and equally so are the misfortunes which latterly came on him and hk "nf***» 
tbrougb bit iraoontrollabla wllftiliif" ilTiiTilrin JewnMoL. 
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LITTLE DANIEL: 

A Story of a Flood on the Khine. With Frontispiece in colour. 

Fcap. 8vo, 128 pp., cloth extra, price \s, 

**A limpla and touching story of a flood on the Rhine, told as well as Gleoxge 
Blioi so graphically wrote of The Mill on the Flou." — Qowmeae. 

PRINCE ALEXIS: 

A Tale of Old Bussia. With Frontispiece in colour. Fcap. Bvo, 
128 pp., doth extra, price \s. 

This is a legend wrought into a story, rendering a fiction of Life in 
Russia, something more than a hundred years ago; a state of things which, 
as the author says, "is now impossible, and will soon become incredible." 
It is like a romance of Old Bagdad, in which the colouring and the charao- 
terg and manners are Russian instead of Arabian. 

SASHA THE SERF, 

And other Stories of Russian Life. With Frontispiece in colour. 
Fcap. 8vo, 128 pp., cloth extra, price Is, 

The stories in the yolume comprise: — The Life of Sasha, a poor boy who, 
by his loTC of knowledge and his industry, saved the life of his lord, and 
miaUy rose to wealth and gained his freedom, — Licidents of remarkable 
personal bravery in the Russian army, — An interesting story of humble life 
m Russia,— A story of Russian mining life, — ^A bear-hunt in Russia, &o. &c. 

TRUE STORIES OF FOREIGN HISTORY. 

A Series of Interesting. Tales. With Frontispiece printed in 
colours. Fcap. 8yo, 128 pp., doth extra, price 1«. 

The book contains stories — Of some of the early printers, — How Quentin 
Matsys the Antwerp smith became a great painter, — ^The rise and UXL 
of Jean Ango the fisherman of Dieppe, — ^The early trials of Frits Efirner 
the tailor's son, who could not learn his father's trade but who became 

commander*in-chief of the Brunswick forces, — Of Polish patriotism, ^The 

heroism of Casabianoa the little French midi^pman, &o. so. 
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THE SHOEMAKER'S PRESENT: 

A Legendary Story. With Frontispiece in colours. Medium 8vo, 
cloth elegant^ price 6d, 

A l^^ndary story of *' How a boj became obedient." The tale is told 
in a s^ni-magical tone, and is very interesting. 



LIGHTS TO WALK BY: 

Stories for the Young. With Frontispiece in colours. Medium 
8yo, cloth elegant, price 6d, 

The book contains : Willy Montague's Lesson — ^The Visit of the Prince — 
The Conscript of Lyons — My Friend Jacques — Honesty and Usefulness — 
Qod's Promise. They are aU lively little narratiyes, each with a wholesome 
moraL They are well written ana yeiy attractiye. 



THE LITTLE MERCHANT: 

And other Stories. With Frontispiece in colours. Medium Svo, 
cloth elegant, price 6d, 

This book contaios a series of little stories of English life and of the 
experience of young people in this land. They are all designed to enforce 
some important moral lesson, such as honesty, industry, kindness, ko, ko. 



NICHOLINA: 

A Story about an Iceberg. With Frontispiece in colours. Medium 
8vo^ doth elegant, price 6d, 

This is a tale of the Arctic regions, full of peculiar interest and yiyidly 
k loggestiye of the feeling which is conyeyed to the mind of the trayeller 
■ jj^ wanders oyer these latitudes. The otiier stories in the yolume are : — 
■Vroeen in ; a Story of the Arctic Oircle, — Idana and Her Apples; a Story 
r ^Iceland, 



Bladde 4: Sm't EdtuxUumal fTorka. 



THE COMPREHENSIVE HEADERS. 




"brae Books have been compiled by % nmober of practiaU 
Teachers who have condncUd «chooU of different grades witli 
marked aaccen for apvarda of twentj yean. Thejr hav« 
worked in coDcert, ajid thos the experieEce of eadi one has 
been ntUized for the benefit of the whole. 



lUmliradid in a hifffdi/ ingtructii:t and artvti£ ■! 



«Iip.,d.boBd^UW. 



BT QampLete — 80 pp.. 
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SlacUe A Boris EducaHonal Works. 



READING FOB FOURTH STANDARD 

AND UPWARDS. 

The British Biographical Reader. 

Sketches op Prominent Men* by Standard Authors. .With In- 
tixxluctory Notes by the Editor. Illustrated by numerous authentic 
Portraits. Foolscap 8vo, 288 pp. Cloth, 2s. 

Poetical Reader. 

Selections from Standard Attthobs. With an Introductory Chapter 
on English Prosody. (Adopted by the London School Board.) Fool- 
scap 8yo, 224 pp. Cloth, Is. 6d, 

The Shakespeare Reader. 

Being Extracts from th^ Plats Of Shakespeare. With Intro- 
ductory Paragraphs and Notes, Grammatical, Historical, and Ex- 
planatory. 160 pp. Cloth, It, 

The Newspaper Reader. 

Selections from Leading Journals of the Nineteenth Century 
ON Events of the Day. By H. P. Bussby and T.^ W. Reid. Fool- 
scap 8yo, 288 pp. Cloth, 2s. 

London, Past and Present. , ^ 

Being Notices EQstorical and Descriptiye of Ancient and Modem 
London, and of the Counties on which it 'stands. A Reading Book 
for Elementary Schools. With nimierous authentic Ulustnitions. 
Foolscap 8vo, 288 pp. Cloth, 2s. 

Milton's Paradise Lost. 

Book I. With Prefatory and Explanatory Notes, by B. P. WiL- 
loughby. Cloth, lOd. 

The Prologue to the Canterbury Tales 

of Geoffrey Chaucer. The text collated with the seven oldest MSS. , 
and a Life of the Author, Introductoxy Notices, Grammar, Critical 
and Explanatory Notes,, and Index to Obsolete and Difficult Words. 
By E. F. Willoughby, M.D. Cloth boards. Is. 6d. 

''By far the most satisfactory edition of this fn^ment of Chaucer's work for the 
use of schools yet issued. The text is carefully and freely annotated. . . . The work 
is one which we can heartily recommend." — Atherueum. 



SCHOOL CLASSICS. 

Selections from Standard Authors, with Biographical Sketches and 
Explanatory Notes. Each 32 pp., price 2d. ; cloth, 2d. 



I 



Hebohant 07 Vsyicz, Ac I. III. IV., 

Shakespeare. 

Essays (selected), - - Lord Bacon. 

L'Alleqro and II Penseroso, Milton. 

The Deserted Village, - Goldsmith. 

The Traveller, - - Gtoldsmlth. 
- Cotter's Saturday Night, &c., Boms. 

]^oPHBCY OF Dante, Can. I. II., Byron. 

xfer Frisoner or Chtllov, - Byron. 
#^* Worshippers, Parts I. XL, Moore. 



The Anciekt Mariker, - Coleridge. 
The Lady of the Lake, Cauto I., Scott. 
Marmion, Canto VI., - - - Scott. 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, C. I^ Scott. 
The Village, ... -Crabbe. 
The Pleasures of Hope, Pt. I. ,Campb€tLL 
Thb Queen's Wake, ... Hogg. 
The Armada, &c., - - Maoaolay. 
Essay on Bunyak, - - Maoaolay. 
\ EvAX(QVIJS^&V.^'1^^.,M.\^.vdi.^'^'u^«^\.Q<R 



Blaekie & Son's Educafionai Works. 
COMPANlOiT SERIES TO THE "COMPREHENSIVE." 

THE GRADED READERS. 

Edited bt MAURICE PATBftSO*f, b.a., etc.. 

Bartor of Ho™/ HouM TrainlDg ColtfgB, Edinbnrgh, 




ciallj adapted to suit the new code. 

JUvitrattd in a hit/My ii 
Prlmarl.— 3S pp., piper, IJd.; ol., Sjd. 



The Graded Series 

of Raiding Books 

giving 

tffect to tfe many 

unproveraeDta m the 

mBtLod of Teaching 

Reading winch have 

times been. 

ggested jmdapproved 

and other 

countriea, and [9 spo- 



p, I cL boaidi, IL fld. 



>, , dId^ boftrdi, Od, 



ftetdtrllL—lMpi 



Reader VI.— /n Frtparatioi^ 
Reading Shaeti— Uliutnled (14 p| 
of PTimBr 1. in PiuviQJIe), prioa 3t. 6i 



24 Blackie & S<m*8 JsducaHorud Works, 

HISTOEICAL EEADERS. 

FOR CODE 1882. 

By Georoe Oirlino, Head Master of Aldenham Street Board School, London ; 

Author of History of England. With a aeries of interesting 

historical Illustrations of great educational value. 

No. I. for Standard III. 

STORIES FROM ENGLISH HISTORY, in simple language ; chrono- 
logically arranged from Earliest Times to the end of the Plantagenet 
Period. 160 pp., cloth boards, Is. 

No. II. for Standard IV. 

ENGLISH HISTORY, from the Beginning of the Tudor Period to 
Latest Times. 192 pp., cloth boards. It, Sd. 

By these Readers scholars obtain a complete ouUine of BngUsh History in Stan- 
dards III. and IV. The more advance books named below pravids a mors eomr 
pUte course of stvdy. 

No. III. for Standard V. 

OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, Part L, from 
Early Times to the end of the Tudor Period. 244 pp. , cloth boards. It. 6d. 

No. IV. for Standard VI. 

OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, Part IL, from 
James L to the Present Time. 222 pp., cloth boards. It. Qd, 

Noe. III. and IV. complete in one volume. 454 pp., doth, red edges, 2s. Gd, 



ADVANCED HISTORICAL READER 

Fob Standabds IV., V., and VI. 

Consisting chiefly of choice extracts from Macaulay, Froude, Scott, Robertson, 

Carlyle, Clarendon, and others. 

Adopted by the School Board for London. 

Part I.— From the Earliest Times to the Death of Richard m. 224 pp., 
cloth boards, It. 6d. 

Part II. — From the Accession of Henry VII. to the Battle of Waterloo. 
224 pp., cloth boards, Is. 6d. 

" The selection has been made with a judicious hand. The printing is beautiful 
and clear, the illustrations are appropriate, and the general appearance of the book 
is in eveiy way excellent." — Schoolmaster, 



\ 



HISTORY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 

By Edgar Sandebson, M.A., late Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge. 
With numerous Pictorial Dlusb-ations, Genealogical Tables, Maps, and 
Plans. 444 pp., cloth, red edges, 2t. 6d. 

" A better manual than this for the higher classes in elementary schools need not 
be wished; it is an excellent basis for uie more advanced and scientific study of 
hiatoij. "-^The Seottman, 
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GEOGRAPHICAL READERa 

FOR CODE 188i 

By W. O. Baker, Associate of Ring's College, London ; Lectnrer at Clieltenhaui 
Tntining CoUege ; Authur of Geographical Beaden for Code 1880. 

Fully niustrated by Maps and Diagrama 

Standard I. 

To explain a Plan of the School and Playi^und. The four Cardinal 
Points. The meaning and use of a Map. With Map printed in ooloaiu 
48 pp., cloth hmp, €l. Specially/ prepared for Code 1882. 

Standard II. 

The Size and Shape of the World. Geographical Terms simply ex- 
plained and illustrated by reference to the Map of England. Physica] 
Geography of hiUs and rivers. 80 pp., cloth boards, 7d. SpedaU^ 
prqaaredfor Code 1882. 

Standard III. 

Physical and Political Geography of England. 

Part XL of the Edition for Code 1880 is suitable for this Standard of Code 
1882. 128 pp., cloth boards, lOd. 

Standard IV. 

Physical and Political Geography of the British Isles, British North 
America, and Australasia, with knowledge of their productions. 

Part III. of the Edition for Code 1880 is suitable for this Standard of Code 
1882. 160 pp., cloth boards, 1$. 

Standard V. 

Geography of Europe, Physical and Political, Latitude and Longitade. 
Day and Night. The Seasons. 

Part lY. of the Edition for Code 1880 contains Edbope, Physical and 
PollticaL 208 pp., cloth, U, 2d, 

*«* An addition comprising Latitude and Longitude, Day and Night, the 
Seasons, Ac., m preparation, and will be issued separaidyy aiid thus «nw>p]ftt4. 
the adaptation of the book to Code 1882. 

Standard VI. 

Asia, Africa, America, and especially the British CoLOinss. Inter- 
change of Productions. Circumstances which determine Climate. 
Specially prepared for Code 1882. 

Standard VII. 

The Ocean. Currents and Tides. General arrangement of the Planet- 
ary System. The Phases of the Moon. In, preparation. 

*•* New Edition of Standards III., IV., and V., uniform with the other Standards 

for Code 1882, will be published shortly. 



ELEMENTARY ATLAS. 

CoupRisiNa Nine Maps Printed in Colours, .... ^tI^^^kL 
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Approved by the Science and Art Department, South Kensington. 

Vere FOSTER'S Drawing Copy-books. 

With Instmctions and paper to draw on. Superior Edition, in Nambers, 
at Zd. Popular Edition (a selection) at \d. Complete Edition, in Twelve 
Parts, at 1<. (Each part oomplete in itself.) 



Fart L-CLSMENTAST. 

Al Tnltfatory LeHons. 

A % Letten and Mumerala. 

B 1 Familiar ObjecU (Straight Lines) 

B a DomMtie ObjecU (Simple). 

Part IL— OBJECTS. 

01 Domestic Objects (Flat). 

% I>omestic Objects (Perspeetire). 
Dl Leaves (Flat). 
Da Leaves (Nataral). 

Fart m.— FLAHTS. 

El Plants (Simple Forms). 

E a Plants (More Complex Forms). 

01 Flowers (Simple Forms). 
Oa Flowers (More Complex Forms) 

Part IV.— OKNAMSNT. 

1 1 Elementary Forms. 

I a Simple Forms (Fretwork, Ironwork, fte.). 

1 8 Advanced (Carving, Scolptnre, &c.). 

1 4 Ornament (Classic, Benaissance, Ac.). 

Part v.— TBEES. 

J 1 Oak, Fir, &c., with "touch " for each tree. 
JS Beech, Elm, Ac., do. do. 

J 3 Oak, Chestnnt, Birch, &c., do. do. 
J 4 Larch, Poplar, Lime, Willow, kc., do. 

Part VL-LANDSCAPE. 

Kl Bnitic Landscape in Outline. 

K2 Shaded Objects and Landscape. 

K8 Shaded Landscape and Bastic Scenes. 

K 4 Advanced Landscape and Boral Scenea 

Popular Edition, a selection of the above numbers printed on thin paper, price 
Id. each number. The following are in print :— A, B, C, D, E2, E3, G, II, 12, 13, 
14, J2, Kl, Ml, M4, 07, 08, 09, OlO, Q, Rl, R2, R3, R4, Tl, T5, T6, T7, T8, Z. 

" If any parent who reads these lines has a boy or girl who wishes to learn how 
to be an artist, let us boldly recommend Vere Foster's Drawing Book. It is not 
only the cheapest but by fax the best that we have seen." — Graphic. 

" It would be difScult to over-rate the value of this work— a work that is not 
to be estimated by its cost : one is great, the other very small." — Art JoumaL 



Part YU— MARINE. 

Kl Boats, Foregrounds, and Nautical Bits. 
Ma Fishing Craft, Coasters, and Traders. 
K8 Yachts and Vessels of eyery Big and SaiL 
K4 Coast Scenes, Waves, Sm. 

Parts vm. and IX— ANIMALSL 

01 Birds and Qoadropeda 

02 Poultry, yarious breeds. 

08 British SmaU Bhds. 

04 British Wild Animals. 

5 Horses (Arab, Hunter, Dray, tcc.\ 

6 Horses (Bacer, Trotter, Pony, Mule, Ac). 

07 Dogs (Seventeen Species). 

05 Cattle, Sheep, Pigs, Goats, &c. 

09 Cattle, Sheep, Lambs, Ass and Foal, &C. 

10 Foreic^ Wild Animals and Birds. 

Part Z.— HXTHAN PIGVBE. 

Q 1 Features (from the Antique and from the J Ale). 

Q 2 Heads, Hands, &c. (from Cast and Life). 

Q3 Bustic Figures, by Duncan. 

Q 4 Figure, from the Antique (Outline). 

Part 2X— PBACTICAL GEOMETBT. 

Bl Definitions and Simple Problems. 

Ba Practical Geometry (Circle, Polygon, Ellipse). 

BS Applied Geometry /orProciteal Meehanica. dx 

Part Xn.-MECHANICAL DBAWDTG. 

Tl Initiatory and Simple Subjects. 

T 2 Details of Tools and Working Parts, &e. 

T 8 Models for Working Drawings, Ac. 

T4 Details of Machines and Engines. 

Z Blank Exercise Book. 



» 



NATIONAL COMPETITION in WRITING AND DRAWING. 

Mb. Vere Poster has awarded prizes for Writing and Drawing for many years. 
8785 Prizes, in sums of from 6s. to £5, have been already distributed, amounting 
to about £1800. List of prize-takers for last year and scheme for the Thirteenth 
Annual Competition, 1883, will be sent post free on application to Mr. Verb 
Foster. BeUaet, or to the FubliBhera. 
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Appraved hj the Science and Art Department, South Kensington. 

Vere FOSTER'S Drawing-cards. 

Beautifully Printed on Fine Cards and done up in neat Packets. 

First Qradef SU /.— Fannillar Objects, 24 cards, price Is. 
First Qradef Set //.—Leaf Form, geometrically treated, 24 cards, price Is. 
First Grades Set ///.— Elennentary Ornannent, 24 cards, price 1». 
Second Grade. — Ornament, by F. E. Hulme, 18 large cards, price 2«. 
Advanced SenVx.— Animals, by H.vrrison Weir, 24 cards, price U. Qd. 

VERE FOSTER'S 
WATER-COLOR DrAWING-BOOKS. 

Sepia.— By John Callow. A series of lessons in one Color. Six nos. Sd. each. 

Marine.— By E. Duncan. Advanced lessons in Water-Color Painting. Four 
numbers, M. each. 

Animals.— By H. Weir. Advanced lessons. Four numbers, 6d. each. 

Flowers.— 1st Series. Drawings of Garden and Wild Flowers. Six numbers, 
'6d. each. 

Flowers.— 2nd Series. Studies of the most attractive Wild and Garden Flowers, 
t'our numbers, 6d. each. 

Illuminating.— From illuminated MSS. Four numbers, 6d. each. 

*^* Also pvMisJied in 6 parts at Is. 6d. and Ss. each. And in cloth at fSs. 6d. aich. 

EXTENDED SERIES. 

Easy Studies in Water-Color Painting. 

By R. P. Leitch, and J. Callow. A series of Nine Pictures executed in Neutral 
Tints. With full instructions for drawing each subject, and for Sketching 
from Nature. In Three Parts 4to, 1«. &d. each, or one vol., cloth elegant, 6s. 

Sketches in Water-Colors. 

By T. M. Richardson, R. P. Leitch, J. A. Houston, T. L Rowbotham, E 
Duncan, and J. Needham. A series of Nine Pictures executed in coIoib. With 
full iubtructions for drawing each subject, by an experienced Teacher. In 
Three Parte 4to, Is. Qd. each, or one vol., cloth elegant, ti*. 

Chromographs. 

A selection of the Pictures in Vere Foster's Course of Water-Colors. 7 Packeta 
done up in Neat Wrapper, containing 6 pictures each, price Is. per packet. 



BLOCKS FORMED OF STOUT PAPEE PREPARED 
FOR SKETCHING FROM NATURE. 

No. 1 C6i" X 4i"), Threepence. No. 2 (9" x 6i"), Si.xi^nce. 
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Sanctioned by the Committee <if Council on SdvMUion. 

poynter's 
South Kensington Drawing Book 

This new series of Drawing-Books has been issued tinder the direct superintendence 
of K J. PoTKTER, R.A., wbo has selected the examples for the most part fh>m 
objects in the South Kensington Museum. The original Drawings have been 
made under Mr. Poynter's supervision by Pupils of the National Art Training 
BchooL 

Freehand Drawing. 

Each Book hcu Fine Cartridge Paper to draw on. 

Freehand, Elementary. Simple Forms, Leaves, and Flowers. Four Books, 
6d. each. 

Freehand, First Grade. Simple Objects, Ornament (Flat and Per8pectiTe> 
Six Books, 6d. each. 

Freehand, Second Grade. Ornament (Greek, Renaissance, iio.). Four 
Books, 1<. each. 

TBS SAMS SUBJECTS ON CARDS. 

Elementary Freehand Cards, Four Packets, price 9d. each. 
First Grade Freehand Cards, Six „ „ le. Od. „ 

Second Grade Freehand Cards, Four „ „ le. 6d, „ 

"The choice of subjects is admirable; there is not an ugly drawing in the 
book, and the infinite variety of curves that may be found in gLoss-work, 
porcelain, shells, scroll-work, musical instruments, &o., is illustrated with 
great skill in Mr. Poynter's models." — Pall Mali Gazette. 

" Mr. Poynter's is probably the best series of the kind yet published."— 
The Academy, 

Elementary Human Figure. 

Each Book has Fine Cartridge Paper to draw on. 

Book I. — Michael Anoelo's " David " — FeaturesCEye, Nose, etc.). Price Sixpence. 
Books 11. and III.— Hands and Feet. In preparation. 

The subjects of these books are taken from actual examples in the South 
Kensington Museum. They are executed infac-timiU of charcoal drawings. 

In active preparation. 
Elementary Perspective Drawing. 

By S. J. Cartlidqe, Lecturer in the National Art Training School, South 
Kensington. Four Books. 

Book !i. } *•" "• O'-d* E««»ta»«on of the DeputoMt. 
Book III.— Accidemtal Vakishinq Points. 
Book IV.'^HiaaxB Fkbspboiivi. 
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Adopted by Uie London, Liverpool, Man^ester, and other School Boaidi^ 
and by the National Board of Education in Ireland. 

Verb Foster's Writing Copy-Book& 

These Copy-Books gire a more fiuthftil imitation of natural writing than any otim 
•erie* extant, and the system combine* the greatest possible degree oS legibility 
with rapidity of execation, each word being written ccHitinQoasIy from end to 
end with the sole exception of the letter x. Large haiui is excluded as 
unfit for small fingeia. 

Superior Edition, 2d. each number. Popular Editicm, Id. eadi numbac 

Contents of the Numbers. 



L Strokes, Easy Letters, Short 
Words. 

1^. Long Letters, Short Words, Fig- 
ures. 

S. Long Letters, Short Words, Fig- 
ures. 

2|. Words ofFour, Five, or Six Letters. 

3. Capitals, Short Words, Figures. 
3^. Sentences of Short Words. 

4. Sentences, mostly composed of 

Short Words. 

4. Select Quotations from Shake- 
speare. 

5, «. Sentences.~MaTims, Morals, and 
Precepts. 

H. Sentences, in Writing of Three Sizes. 

6^. Sentences, in Writing of Two Sizes. 

7. Sentences and Christian Names. 



8. Sentences.— One line on esoh Fn^a. 

9. Sentences. — Two Lines on eadi Page. 

10. Plain and Ornamental Lettering. 

11. Exercise Book. — Wide Ruling, with 

Margin. 

\\\. Home Exercise Book. — Same as 
No. 11, but octaro size. Price Id. 

18. Exercise Book.— Ruled in Squana. 

12^. Home Exercise Book. — Sams Bal- 
ing as No 12, but Sto size. Price Id. 

IS. Exercise Book.— Ruled for Book- 

keq[>ing. 

14. Essay Book.— Baled for CimqpositiOD, 

be 

15. Exercise Book for Banners, 

Ruled for Small Text. 

Z. Copy-Book Protector and Blotter. 

Keeping the Books clean. PrioelcL 



"More pt o gr e ss is made by Vere Foster's than by any other method which has 
come under my notice." — Mr, M'CaUua^ H.M, Ifupeetcr, 

"I know no series by means of which children can be so quickly taught to write 
with freedom and legibility."— Afr. NewetL, H.M, Intpeetor, 

PALMER8T0N EDITION. 

Vere Foster's Writing Books. 

Ad^;»ted to the Beoommendaiionsof the Ciyil Service Commissioners. Printed fium 
the original copperplates. 

These books liare been designed by Mr. Vebb Foster, to cany out the principles of 
clear Mid legible handwriting, as hud down by the late Lord Palmerston for CiTil 
Serrioe and Diplomatic Corresmndenoe, and also to afford a simpleu lanid. and 
elegant style of writing for the education Departmmt in IreUnd. 

ii Nos. Price 3d. each Number. 
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THE 
COMPREHENSIVE ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

Explanatory, Pronouncing, and Ettmoloqical. Containing 
all English Words in present use, numerous Phrases, many 
Foreign Words used by English Writers, and the more im- 
portant Technical and Scientific Terms. By John Ogilvik, 
LL.D. Above Eight Hundred Illustrations. Super-royal 8vo, 
doth, 25^.; half-morocco, 22s. 

" Worthy of its title, and deserving of every confidence as a standard book of 
refeienoe on etymology and orthography of the English language." — Observer. 

THE STUDENT'S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

Ettmolooical, Pronouncing, and Explanatory, in which the 
Words are traced to their ultimate Sources, the Root or Prim- 
ary Meaning inserted, and the other Meanings given fully, 
according to the best Usage. For the Use of Colleges and 
Advanced Schools. By John Ogilvib, ll.d. About Three 
Hundred Illustrations, Imp. 16mo, Roxburgh, 7«. 6c?.; half- 
calf, 10*. ed. 

"This is the host etymological diotionaiy we have at all within moderate com- 
pass. " — Spectator, 

DR OGILVIE'S SCHOOL DICTIONARY. 

Comprising all purely English words in common use, Bible words 
not now used, and Shakespearian words; also, Lists of Affixes 
and Prefixes, Abbreviations, and Latin and French Phrases. 
By John Ogilvie, ll.d. Imperial 16mo, cloth, red edges, 
price 2«. 6o?.; half-roan, 35. Qd. 

** We know no dictionary so suited for school use as this ; it supplies a want which 
teachers have long felt." — British Qua/rterly Review. 

" The etymological part of the work is well done, indicating a familiarity with the 
lang^uages from which our vocabulary is derived, and at the same time sound discre 
tioti in tmoing the origm of words." — Atlwnawm., 



LIST OF BOOKS FOR the YOUNG Published by 

BLACKIE & SON. 



Books at 7s. 6d. 

THE UNIVERSE; OB, The Infinitbly Gbbat and Inpinitelt 
LiTTLB. By F. A. POUCHET, M.D. 

Books at 6s. 

IN THE KING'S NAME. By G. Manvillb Fknn. 
UNDER DRAKE'S FLAG. By G. A. Hbntt. 
EASY STUDIES IN WATER-COLOR, with Plates. 
SKETCHES IN WATER-COLOR by varioug Artists, with Plates. 

Books at 5s. 

STORIES OF OLD RENOWN. By Ascot R. Hopb. Illustrated 
by Gordon Brownb. 

FACING DEATH : a Tale of the Coal Mines. By G. A. Hentt. 

NAT THE NATURALIST. By G. Manvillb Fenn. 

Books at 3s. 6d. 

BROTHER AND SISTER. By Mrs. Ltsaqht. 
DORA : a Girl without a Home. By Mrs. R. H. Read. 
GARNERED SHEAVES. By Mrs. R R. Pitman. 
FLORENCE GODFREY'S FAITH. By Mrs. B. R. PttmaN. 
LIFE'S DAILY MINISTRY. By Mrs. E. R. Pitman. 
MY GOVERNESS LIFE. By Mrs. B. R. Pitman. 
UNRAVELLED SKEINS. By Greoson Gow. 
MYTHS AND LEGENDS OF ANCIENT GREECE AND ROMi 

Books at 2s. 6d. 

THE BALL OF FORTUNE. By Charles Pearce. 

THE FAMILY FAILING. By Darlet Dale. 

EPISODES OF THE SEA IN FORMER DAYS. 

EPISODES OF FOREIGN LIFE AND MANNERS. 

EPISODES OF CAPTIVITY AND EXILE. 

EPISODES OF PERSONAL ADVENTURE. 

EPISODES OF HISTORY. 

EPISODES OF DISCOVERY IN ALL AGES. 

THE NEWSPAPER READER. 

THE BRITISH BIOGRAPHICAL READER. 

LONDON PAST AND PRESENT. 
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Price 2s. 

FOUR LITTLE MISCHIEFS. By Rosa Mulholland. 

OUR DOLLY. By Mrs. R. H. Read. 

FAIRY FANCY. By Mrs. R. H. Read. 

ADVENTURES OF MRS. WISHING-TO-BE. By Alice Corkban. 

NEW LIGHT THROUGH OLD WINDOWS. By Greqson Gow. 

NAUGHTY MISS BUNNY. By Claba Mulholland. 

Books at Is. 6d. 

TROUBLES AND TRIUMPHS OF LITTLE TIM. By Greosoh 

Gow. 
THE HAPPY LAD. By BjSrnstjerne BjSrnson. 
' INTO THE HAVEN. By Annie S. Swan. 

BOX OF STORIES. Packed by Horace Happyman. 
PATRIOT MARTYR: the Life and Times of Jeanne d'Aro. 

Books at Is. 

THE NEW BOY AT MERRITON. By Julia Goddard. 

THE BtiND BOY OF DRESDEN AND HIS SISTER. 

JON OF ICELAND: a True Story. 

STORIES FROM SHAKESPEARE. By A. J. Macparland and 
' Abet Sage. 

EVERY MAN IN HIS PLACE: the Story of a City Boy and a 
Forest Boy, 

FIRESIDE FAIRIES AND FLOWER FANCIES: Stories for Girls. 

TO THE SEA IN SHIPS: Stories of Suffering and Saving at Sea^ 

JACK'S VICTORY: and other Stories about Dogs. 

THE STORY OF A KING: told by one of his Soldiers. 

PRINCE ALEXIS, or "BEAUTY AND THE BEAST." 

LITTLE DANIEL : a Story of a Flood on the Rhine. 

SASHA THE SERF : and other Stories of Russian Life. 

TRUE STORIES OF FOREIGN HISTORY. 

Books at 6d. 

THE LITTLE BROWN BIRD: a Story of Industry, 

THE MAID OF DOMREMY: and other Tales. 

LITTLE ERIC: a Story of Honesty. 

UNC LE BEN THE WHALER: and other Stories. 

THE PALACE OF LUXURY: aad other Stories. 

THE CHARCOAL-BURNER: or. Kindness Repaid. 

WILLIE BLACK: a Story of Doing Right. 

THE H0RS5 AND HIS WAYS: Stories of Man and His Best 
Friend. 

THE SHOEMAKER'S PRESENT: a Legendary Story. 

LIGHTS TO WALK BY: Stories for the Young. 

THE LITTLE MERCHANT: and other Stories. 

NICHOJJSA: A Story about an Iceberg. 



